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Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Ernst Torrer, the German playwright 
whose expressionist drama Masse-Mensch 
has been produced by the New York 
Theatre Guild under the title of Man 
and the Masses. 
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ACTORS AND IMMIGRANTS 
OF A DULL MONTH 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


ITH each new Shakespearean revival the suspicion 

grows upon many of us that this playwright knew his 

business better than our modern actor knows his—or 
Shakespeare’s. Until a god or two dons Broadway buskins I believe 
it would be an excellent rule to produce all Shakespeare’s plays as 
he wrote them. No actor that I have ever seen is rich enough in 
artistic divinity to fob off an exhibition of his own skill in place of 
Shakespeare’s. If I must be stayed with the flagons of mimicry, 
and denied the apples of the poet’s full and towering art, then give 
me Al Jolson on the runway or Harry Lauder in a kilt. London 
and Parisian journalists may acclaim James K. Hackett, and the 
French government may decorate him for his Macbeth; but, so 
long as he pleases to substitute his own art for Shakespeare’s, I for 
one prefer to watch the knees of Lauder. 

As pure histrionism cut off from the playwright’s art, there is 
little to say about Hackett’s performance. The actor has dignity 
and girth, a fine voice and not too much judgment in its use. It is 
a small thing to point to an elderly actor’s belt, mark his heavy 
steps, and listen to his puffings; and yet so mean a criticism may be 
an index of his art. Grasso’s body is gross enough, he recalls the 
mountainous Bunny of the pre-Chaplin movies; yet there is a finesse 
of art and feeling in him which creates an unescapable illusion even 
while he shushes an ebullient Italian audience between phrases. The 
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spectacle of Hackett laying himself down to die upon an emp 
stage while three singing voices—weird, symbolic three—join th 
curtain in banishing Malcolm, Macduff and all the rest—well, py 
tience cracks under the strain. 

But let me say some good things for Hackett. He has a fine voice 
It is full, and not unsweet in its lower ranges. It is clear also, and 
it gives each syllable of every word of Shakespeare’s—every wor} 
of course, that is left in the text. There is plenty of room for gop. 
row that our younger actors can not speak so plainly and so pley. 
antly. More than that, Hackett uses his voice without affectation 
In the make-up of his knees he may neglect a certain artifice tha 
might suggest weather-bitten and sun-browned skin, but he dog 
not ape a Stratfordian accent, and set the Scotsman saying “meh 
for “my.” His Macbeth is an unaffected, straightforward piece of 
work, stronger than Hampden’s, less actorish than Mantell’s, and 
shaded, almost eloquent, where Lionel Barrymore’s was monotp. 
nous. As acting, pure and simple, Hackett’s Macbeth fails onl 
in spiritual vigor and judgment. Throughout the whole imperso. § 
ation there is too small an attempt to link the meaning of the voice 
to the meaning of the lines. Hackett gives casual instructions ti 
his men with a grave portentousness. Far more important, there is 
nothing in his work to show us the mysteriously moving pictur 
of a brave and a weak man standing in the triple grip of ambition f 
supernal forces, and a dominating wife. His Macbeth is hones 
and troubled, likable and sometimes pitiful, but never possessed. 

Hackett’s Macbeth might easily pass muster if the full play livei F 
about it. To put the matter another way, a truly great Macbeth— 
such an impersonation as we of the twentieth century have never 
seen—would be at a hopeless disadvantage in the production whic 
Hackett has induced the Equity Players to make. The heart of the 
business is that the play has been cut and divided in such a way tha f 
Shakespeare’s dramaturgy goes for very little. I have written oftes 
enough of the parallel between Elizabethan drama and the moving 
picture scenario, of the similar fashion in which the story streams 
on with flash-backs from main plot to subplot, of the identical sens 
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of continuity of time which Shakespeare and Griffith maintain on 
platform and screen. In the case of Macheth—of this Macbeth in 
particular—the issue narrows down to a matter of keeping the story 
running swift and free. Hackett makes the good old mistake of di- 
viding the play into five acts, and countenancing a dozen extra 
pauses between short scenes. Imagine seventeen intermissions in 
Broken Blossoms! Need I add that the murders of Banquo and of 
Macduff’s wife are omitted along with some yards of Malcolm? 

Only a part of the blame for this can be laid to Woodman Thomp- 
son’s scenery. The play could run along fairly complete and swift 
even in these puzzle-box sets. Yet this does not absolve the scenic 
artist from blame for an unimaginative and hampering production. 
He deserts the individual and sharply differentiated settings which 
the modern stage makes possible, and he does not go far enough 
towards a substitute for the permanent setting that Shakespeare’s 
stage supplied in its own architecture. Thompson is content with 
one of those semi-permanent settings of walls and archways which 
are obviously and unillusively rearranged for various locales. Bet- 
ter the illusion of the scene painter or some frank and arbitrary 
attempt at an architectural parallel to Shakespeare’s stage. This 
is a criticism which applies not only to Thompson’s Macbeth but 
also to the artists who have supplied Walter Hampden, Jane Cowl, 
E. H. Sothern, and Fritz Leiber with “modern” settings. It happens 
that Thompson’s main set has little beauty or meaning. 

In the supporting cast the Equity Players have done rather better 
than was common ten years ago, and as well as the best today. The 
outstanding figure is naturally the Lady Macbeth of Clare Eames. 
Lack of ripeness and solidity is an easy criticism of her work. 
It does not touch the fine imaginative approach which Miss Eames 
makes to the part. She begins—or she began the opening night— 
rather uncertainly. Her letter scene was loose and too full of what 
seemed deliberate effort. This Lady Macbeth did not grow from 
within. Something of the same fault appeared at other points 
through the evening, but not so markedly. Upon the entrance of 
Macbeth, Miss Eames’ impersonation took on more inner body. 
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It continued as a highly original and individual interpretation shoy. 
ing now and then signs of outer effort but maintaining almost g. 
ways true spiritual vitality. It is a thoroughly modern interpr. 
tation, tense, neurotic. To say that it is the best Lady Macbeth ¢ 
our generation means too little. With five years more of maturity 
Miss Eames could make it a complete and dominating figure in th 
gallery of America’s Shakespearean interpretations. It happens ty 
be quite of the picture as Hackett sets its style. 

Youth scores also in Fata Morgana, the newest production of the 
Theatre Guild. This comedy from the Hungarian provides young 
Morgan Farley, who displayed an immature charm in Deburau, 
opportunity to show us a sensitive portrait of romantic and disil- 
lusioned adolescence. The thing is not at all easy, especially under f 
the conditions set by the author. 

Fata Morgana is from the Hungarian of Ernest Vajda, and is J 
one more evidence of our post-war tendency—for which the Theatre 
Guild must be given much credit—to discover thoroughly good § 
playwrights in out-of-the-way places like Prague and Budapest § 
The merit of the play is just a little hard to estimate in the Guild) f 
translation and performance. Often it seems a curious combine 
tion of New England drama and French farce. The spiritual and 
physical background of the play is the great Hungarian plain, the 
Puszta, where types as shrewd and shrewish as any in New Hamp 
shire plentifully abound. A good deal of the fun of Fata Morgan 
and much of its charm for Budapest, one might think, come from § 
the reproduction of the people of Hungary’s “way down east” 
These people and their characteristics come over spasmodically in 
the work of the less important players in the cast. ' 

The chief figure among the people of the Puszta who fill the play | 
is the boy of eighteen played by Farley. To him enter a lady of f 
Budapest—and, with her, French farce. Or at least a sophisticated [ 
comedy that suggests Paris. Because the family has gone off many 
miles to a provincial dance, and left the boy at home as punishment § 
for an outbreak of the wanderlust of youth, the lady finds herself § 
alone with the boy. Because she has left a dull husband at home 
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while she makes this visit to her country cousins, the lady finds in- 
trigue with the boy a natural result of lonely propinquity. Jaded 
by affair after affair in the Hungarian capital, she finds a peculiar 
piquancy in the calf-love of the romantic boy. For a moment it be- 
comes something more. She walks the sands of the Puszta with him 
and sees the great mirage called Fata Morgana. The husband, 
coming for her with enough money to provide a gay summer at 
Ostend, dissipates the mirage. After the intrigue, follow a good 
deal of sport and some ruefulness over the attempts of the boy to 
claim the lady as his own and banish the husband to the divorce 
courts. 

The boy’s part in all this seems fine and true, because Farley acts 
it in this fashion. There is something genuine in the player’s soul, 
and enough skill to bring it to the surface, where the charm of youth 
strengthens and freshens it. A certain cheapness, on the other hand, 
surrounds the lady and her husband, and not altogether cheapness 
of soul. Much of this may be laid to Emily Stevens’ playing and 
a little to the hard-driving comicality of Orlando Daly. Miss 
Stevens plays the lady with too much sympathy in the first scene— 
doubtless to justify her in the intrigue—and with too little in the re- 
maining acts. She fails to make a true character study of this ob- 
vious but fairly interesting type. 

Fata Morgana would be puzzling enough if it were acted per- 
fectly—or at least as perfectly as Farley manages to do his part 
of the job. It seems tainted a little with that mixture of sophistica- 
tion and sensationalism which one can detect with half an eye in 
Continental comedy. Its handling of the boy is surely a piece of 
heartless irony—though not invalidated by that fact. The local 
color may be good character study or a bit of mild hokum; one must 
be a Hungarian to know. Some of the humor is too obvious. With 
these bafflements added to an unsure performance in a major part, 
Fata Morgana remains a comedy capable of pleasing the Guild’s 
audience far more than The Failures or The Adding Machine or 
Ambush. 

From Hungary, which has furnished us with Vajda, Molnar 
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and Lengyel, comes another playwright of the month, Lajos Biro, 
who collaborated with Lengyel in The Czarina, and who has pro- 
vided Zoe Akins with the original from which she has made The 
Moon Flower for Elsie Ferguson. As the piece comes to our stage 
it is a curious and not at all satisfying mixture of Miss Akins’ skill 
in dialogue; her obsession with the grandeur of the demi-monde; 
some promising melodrama in which a jealous duke seems likely to 
shoot a law student who is squandering a fortune on one night of 
love with the duke’s mistress; some Shavian revelations of how 
homely are the backgrounds of the demi-mondaine as well as the 
student; and a last-act mess of muddled motives for the young lov- 
ers’ separation. Miss Ferguson plays some of this strikingly, but 
most of it would defeat the talents of Tilla Durieux. Sidney Black- 
mer plays the romantic student in a prosaically melting mood. The 
Moon Flower boasts an exceptionally fine head waiter in the skilful 
Gustave Rolland. 

Continental and native virtues always mingle curiously at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Europeans and Americans of an older 
extraction mix on its boards with the sons and daughters of a newer 
immigrant life which is no less genuine and which drenches New 
York with its peculiar flavor from the East Side of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse to the Upper West Side of the great apartment 
houses. In this theatre there is always a meeting of vitality and 
artistic impulse. Its best products dramatically have been the Eng- 
lish plays which it has mounted; its most genuine and American 
work has been done by the boys and girls of Jewish, Russian, and 
German stock who have trained in the groups of dancers fostered 
by Irene and Alice Lewisohn. Oddly enough, the pantomimes 
of this group have often seemed the one essentially original expres- 
sion of American art-life in our theatre outside revues and vaude- 
ville. 

Often it seems a pity that the Lewisohns cannot see their way 
towards turning this creative force upon more American themes. 
There are idioms of the East Side—spiritual and physical just as 
much as vocal—which would make flavorous art. The newest bil! 
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American characters then and now. On this and 
the following pages appear sketches and _ photo- 
graphs of native types as they have reached the 
stage in the eighty years since Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Fashion introduced Adam ‘Trueman, the truth- 
loving farmer from Cattaraugus County. To the 
left, Barney Williams, whose forte was Irish im- 
personations, in one of the many burnt cork parts 
which rejoiced Mid-Victorian America, in this case 
Dandy Jim. To the right, Frank Mayo as Davy 
Crockett in the frontier play of that name by Frank 
H. Murdoch. 














Parts and players out of an older America. To th 
left, F. S. Chanfrau as Mose in the first of the long 
line of plays that have celebrated the virtues and 
failings of a great city—d Glance at New Yar, 
or New York in 1848. In this play, written bya 
prompter for the night of his benefit, Chanfray 
created a type, the volunteer fireman, which he per 
petuated in Mose in California, Mose in a Mus, 
and Mose in China. To the right, William J. 
Florence as the scheming, offensive, vulgar, and 
highly entertaining politician, Bardwell Slote, a 
The Mighty Dollar. These four reproductions o 
old stage types are taken from Laurence Hutton’ 
Curiosities of the American Stage. 





White 


American types have never been at a*discount on 
the stage during the past eighty years, but today, 
perhaps, there are keener and more uncompromising 
studies of the frailties of national character than 
ever before. Here in the person of Louis John 
Bartels is presented the shallow, bragging, lying 
freight clerk whom George Kelly has made the 
comic hero of his play The Show-Off. 











W hite 


“The Man in the Brown Derby”—perennial figurehead in 
the lower middle class family of the larger American cities— 
comes to life in The Potters, J. P. McEvoy’s rambling 
sketch of the troubles and comicalities, vulgarities and ambi- 
tions of the inhabitants of Greater Main Street. Here is 
Donald Meek, long-time the middle aged juvenile of John 
Craig’s Castle Square Stock Company in Boston, and now 
frankly and most skilfully playing a man of his own years— 
Pa Potter. 





In Mr. Pitt, Zona Gale—and Walter Huston, 
an actor out of vaudeville—have brought to the 
stage the central character in her novelization of 
the inferiority complex, Birth. Huston does a par- 
ticularly fine piece of work as the wandering sample- 
salesman who marries out of his spiritual class. 











From the days of ten-twent’-thirt’ melodramas of 
moonshining to the Sun Up of Lula Vollmer and 
the Hell-Bent fer Heaven of Hatcher Hughes is a 
long stride in artistry. To Hughes’ honest study 
of character, Augustin Duncan adds an art of his 
own in his fine portrait of the old mountaineer. 
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of pantomimes, like the rest, go to the Old World for their materials. 
Half the bill, the less interesting half, I think, is Prokofieff’s ballet 
Chout, le Buffon, which the Ballets Russes have been giving for 
some three seasons and which the Lewisohns have adapted to their 
purposes as they adapted La Boutique Fantasque. To Prokofieft’s 
violently modern and violently sprightly music, the company dances 
with spirit a nursery tale of seven clowns, seven wives, and seven 
daughters befuddled by the tricks of another clown. I think the 
effect is a little dulled by some of the colors of Esther Peck, who 
has designed the scenery and costumes. It is an oddity of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, by the way, that it has never found among its 
people, or at least it has never cultivated, a first rate talent in scenic 
design. 

With Buffoon/—as they call the Prokofieff ballet—goes one of 
those plotless studies of movement and folk life in which the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse has always excelled. This is 4n Arab Fantasy, 
brought back no doubt as one of the treasure troves of the trip which 
the Lewisohns made last year into the East. Arab music and Arab 
dances and a good deal of plain Arab noise fill the four episodes in 
which the life of river, desert, city and shrine is pictured. 
Through all the episodes there might run a sharper and surer ac- 
cent; processions might be more nicely spaced; and various elements 
trimmed to a better balance. But the whole flavor is fine and the 
spirit true to an impulse to make us see a little of the race-riches 
that are flowing into American life with the immigrants—and being 
lost here! 

Immigrants who have remained truer to old impulses and who, 
because their forebears came from England, seem nearer the Amer- 
ica of both oceans, have made the success of the group of Southern 
mountain plays which have lately descended on New York. The 
people of the newest, Hatcher Hughes’s Hell-Bent fer Heaven, 
seem as true as any, and not the least in interest. With Augustin 
Duncan outdistancing a fairly competent cast, the play has decided 
value as a document as well as an entertainment. It suffers, how- 
ever, from the presence of a character that, though true enough as 
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a picture of religious mania, would never be permitted to upset reg] 
life as he is permitted to upset this play-world. 

Sometimes it seems as if no art could vary so much in the methods 
range, and effectiveness of its practitioners as the art of acting. [pn 
a single week of New York playgoing you may step from the unin. 
spired earnestness of Hackett to the facile, striking and, I am afraid, 
shallow work of Lionel Atwill in The Outsider, or beyond to the 
full command of spirit and mechanism which Maurice de Feraudy, 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, is displaying. I have seen the French- 
man in only one play out of his wide repertory, so I must save an 
estimate of him for a later review; but his sharp knack for charac- 
terization, his ability to hold a part completely in hand while giving 
it the fullest and most vigorous expression, contrasts as strongly with 
Atwill’s work in this entertaining but inconsequential British melo- 
drama as it does with Hackett’s abilities as displayed in Macbeth. 
Atwill is always vivid in his pantomime, sharp in the physical out- 
line of his part, precise and varied in his use of the voice. Yet he 
seldom gives the impression of holding himself completely within 
his character or his character completely within himself. If he 
had played long in such a company as the Comédie or in any perma- 
nent organization of actors, Atwill might display today a talent sure 
to grow as great as Feraudy’s. It may yet wax into something as 
fine as the promise that lies in Katharine Cornell—who supports 
him admirably in The Outsider. If he cannot have a Comédie 
to play in or an American repertory theatre, he might give himself 
—and us—the benefit of a bit of Shakespeare—lIago, for instance, 
if not Macbeth. 





A Wolf - fol- 

lower of Odys- 

seus in a Greek 
Comedy. 
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COPEAU WRITES A PLAY 


By RALPH ROEDER 


HE announcement of a play by Jacques Copeau will surprise 
no one, but to some it may seem to have peculiar significance 
at this stage of his career. That Copeau was a creative critic 
will have been obvious not only from the “hallowed indignation,” 
the Saeva tndignatio, with which he began his career in the theatre by 
attacking it, but by the success with which he proceeded from de- 
nunciation to action in founding the Vieux Colombier, and by the 
deepening restlessness with which he has since borne with success 
as with an affliction. Everyone who has come into intimate contact 
with him knows how much of the artist there is in the critic, how 
much of the critic in the artist—and in the man. In this duality 
there is, obviously, a danger and it may well have occurred to him 
that the time had come to prove to himself that its constant applica- 
tion to interpretation, criticism and theory had not weakened his 
creative vitality. The proof has been triumphant. The play is an 
expression of creative will. Its mood is energetic and peremptory. 
It presents an impassioned contemplation of life, dramatically ex- 
pressed but dominated by a designing and ever-present intelligence. 
This intelligence is reflected in its technic, in its highly conscious con- 
cision, in an occasionally abrupt foreshortening, in a classical self- 
possession and concentration upon essentials, and in its matter, with 
its rich and profound criticism of life. The artist has expressed him- 
self not at the expense of the critic nor in subservience to him. 

It is difficult to resist another inference that results from the return 
of the writer to his last. His theatre depends ultimately, as he has 
never ceased to assert, upon the plays that may be written for it. It 
can scarcely be an end in itself—unless the actor were to be an end 
in himself, and though Copeau shares Tairov’s views in certain other 
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respects he does not in this. He would certainly never confound the 
means with the end. After ten years of reform of the means the 
end is so far from being in sight that it is now to the new generation 
in his school that he entrusts its realization, but with all his patience 
he can scarcely suspend until then the hope of seeing some cor. 
responding advance made by the writers whom his theatre is to serve. 
It can not but be a trial for him to mark time. His own entrance into 
the arena at this juncture is of those facts that are eloquent. It jg 
clear that though certain writers, Vildrac and Mazaud, for instance, 
have brought him excellent plays, they have brought him nothing 
new, beyond what is perhaps the only genuine novelty, that of an 
original talent. Copeau, however, has listened to the siren’s song, 
and, rightly or wrongly, expects something more. That is probably 
his indulgence to the critic in him. In any case no play that he has 
so far produced, with the possible exception of Jules Romains 
Cromedeyre-le-Vietl, suggests, even as a precursor, any specific nov- 
elty, either of form or vision, any adjustment to the “modern mood.” 
Copeau’s play was conceived and begun some twenty years ago: 
it has been partly written and re-written at various intervals since 
then; and only last summer was it finally revised and completed. 
The author’s ideas of dramatic form have naturally developed in that 
time and, as they at present stand, this play does not represent them. 
There is, nevertheless, in its closing portion more than a hint of the 
direction they will take in subsequent plays. His first will, in all 
probability, be his only realistic play; at least, one is led so to con- 
jecture by the peculiar development that realism undergoes in this 
play. Beginning easily, on a realistic level, it seems to eliminate ex- 
ternal reality, as it advances, by the very force of its momentum, and 
to rise gradually into an atmosphere rarefied and essential, charged 
with feeling and propitious to the symbolic close. It is a method 
which Ibsen has already illustrated superbly; but Ibsen was always 
respectful of verisimilitude. Here we have the least possible allu- 
sion to the concrete. We are on the threshold of abstraction, where 
character and sentiment evolve for their own satisfaction alone. 
The passage of death through a household obliterates for a moment 
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the normal inhibitions and touches the living with an unusual elo- 
quence. The head of the house dies and each member of his family, 
in turn, breaks his silence and reveals his loneliness. Father-in- 
law, wife, son (the youngest, who is about to depart from this dark 
house, as his two brothers had done), each, for a brief moment 
shrinking from his own solitude beside the deathbed upon which has 
settled the impenetrable silence, seeks to renew the lost contact with 
his kindred; but for a moment only. The death-vigil is not out 
before each has returned into the isolation of his own destiny and 
life has re-assumed its sway. It is then that the full irony of the 
title appears: La Maison Natale, the house into which we are born! 

This mutual solitude is the subject; into it is woven a kindred 
theme, an old and great one, the strife of the generations; and it is 
this which gives to the bleak picture a significance so universal and 
unanswerable as to surpass the particular case on which it is founded. 
It matters nothing then that the experience of this disunited family 
may seem exceptionally harsh. The conclusion is normal, the ex- 
perience universal. La Maison Natale! That title which tolls over 
this play, christening it with a knell, seems to remind us that life 
will not be domesticated. 

An amiable but improvident old man had fallen a victim, by his 
own act, to the ambition of the enterprising foreman of his factory, 
who in taking over the old man’s debts and his works had found the 
way to marry his daughter; and the logic of life incarnated in this 
son-in-law had dealt with the father relentlessly. There had been 
no place for him, once he had dropped out, in this world of toilers 
and spinners. He had been relegated to oblivion and the attic room 
of his “maison natale’”’; and his son-in-law, jealous of his surviving 
popularity, released him but once a year, to smile on the passing scene 
and lay the malicious legends of his maltreatment. Complete sur- 
render and the calm of senility had followed for the old man upon 
a mental breakdown, from which he had recovered to a placid de- 
tachment from life and an uncomplaining acquiescence in its priva- 
tions. But to his son-in-law he still represents a danger: he is a 
grandfather and he attracts his daughter’s children. The flight from 
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home years ago of the two elder sons has filled the father’s heart with 
the fear of their example being followed by the third, and this brings 
him face to face once more with his victim in a scene of great power, 
Their strength is too unequal; the despot succumbs. Before 
that humility which baffles him, his attacks at last break down; his 
heart opens, its hunger appears, his obstinate self-righteous silence 
melts, and he stands trembling and shorn. He has dominated men with. 
out understanding them; it defeats his comprehension and his senge 
of justice that he cannot rule his home with the same efficiency as his 
factory. He cannot understand, and when he lies down to die, it ig 
with the stubborn conviction that he has been misused. 

To the end, his boy, the one who is his because he resembles him, 
resists his affection and opposes to all its appeal his obstinate silence, 
He, like his mother, “evades in obeying.” This boy appears to us 
at first, as we see him through his father’s eyes, a figure of retribu- 
tion, dealing the strict, hard justice of youth. He loves his mother. 
But when her tenderness threatens to subject him, he reveals himself 
as his father’s son. He will submit to no domination, least of all to 
that of love. Faced through his father’s death with the responisi- 
bilities of succession, he leaves, alone, the house into which he was 
born, alone. 

There is profound insight in this analysis of the adolescent, with 
his fear of responsibility, his dread of “becoming a man.” Instinct 
warns the young of what awaits them under the low roof, within the 
narrow walls; for youth has eyes to see that it can only become a man 
by the sacrifice of everything uncompromising in it. André will not 
cede this birthright of his. He has before his eyes, in his mother, 
one of life’s defeated, and his fear is greater than his love, than his 
understanding. Their parting is one of the most painful moments 
of the play; doubly so in that it succeeds a scene in which the boy, 
liberated by his father’s death, seeks to recover his old communion 
with his mother. 

“Mother, I don’t remember just when it was, somewhere about 
my eleventh or twelfth year, overnight, without a reason for it, with 
out my being able to explain it or to fight it off, I ceased—not to love 
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you, mother—but to be able to show you that I loved you, to tell 
it to you or even to make you feel it. An impediment—! How often 
[ thought to shake it off! I would make a resolution and then, no 
sooner were we together than I would leave you—withdraw—be- 
come hard, impatient, evasive . . . as if to conceal from you some- 
thing very precious and to prepare a great surprise for you, as if a 
moment later I should be able to make all well. But that moment 
never came.” 


This appeal meets only her helpless tears, a response which at this 
expansive moment he cannot fathom. He craves sympathy. The 
sorrow of the young is voluptuous, and the dumb fatigue of age, if 
indeed they understand it at all, leaves them diminished in their 
own eyes. André deserts his mother with the feeling that she has 
abandoned him; his loneliness condemns hers. Does the mother 
understand? She would scarcely be a mother, if she did not. But 
time has done its work. She dreads sympathy as much as he craves 
it, dreads it as only those do who have suffered past reaction. An 
unhappy life has exhausted her; she is already far beyond life, be- 
yond, especially, a woman’s life, the life of her feelings, than which 
she knows no other. Stunned by her husband’s death, her one con- 
cern is with the immediate practical questions to which it gives rise, 
with—since life must go on—the reorganization of the home, the 
inheritance of the factory. This devolves by right upon André; but 
he rejects it. In a momentary selfishness, seeking to tie him to her, 
his mother lets her experience speak too truly and too cruelly, warn- 
ing him that the happiness he seeks far from her side he will find 
no more there than here. But her weakness is momentary only. She 
gives him his liberty, leaves him his hopes, retracts all her claims. 
Yes, she has understood. .. . 

This neglected insignificant woman, the victim of so many egoisms, 
alone is not the victim of her own, she alone escapes their desolate 
self-confinement. Her marriage had been made to save her father. 
There had been a time when she had loved her husband; but time, 
and he, rendering her inarticulate, had dulled that love. She had 
made efforts to revive it—in thought. But she had found no strength 
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to overcome her fear of him. His approaching death had startled 
her into the realization that it was too late. Then at last her cry 
had gone forth from her. 


“Look at me, Bernard. It is so long since we have looked at one 
another. You have never known me, Bernard. To serve you I have 
renounced—I have not even had to renounce—day by day life has 
stripped me of everything that could have made me loved. What 
has dulled me most in your eyes is the virtue that you have bestowed 
on me. I have exhausted everything, even my love, in this wretched 
bondage. I served you so well that you no longer looked at me. | 
was no more to you than your right or left hand.... Forgive me..., 
Forgive me if, having done all that I could, I have been so little in 
your life, and, ‘having given you all that I possessed, I could not give 
you joy. Forgive me if, through my fault, it is not to me that you 
have shown what was best in you. . Oh, I know, I know that I 
have had the better part. I have been happy sometimes, I needed so 
little; but you, you have never been happy.” 


Was man ever so indicted and shriven by love? 

The beauty of this play is in its virility of conception, the vitality 
of its characters, its sobriety of tone and economy of design, and, above 
all, in its many sensitive observations of life. If occasionally one feels 
that the characters have been invented to illustrate these reflections, 
that impression is probably due to a certain spiritual self-conscious 
ness with which they are all endowed and does not indeed detract 
either from their sincerity or their reality. The excitement which 
this action of character upon character produces everywhere proves 
the dramatist. The critic at his elbow may be responsible for the 
almost impatient directness with which he brings his characters to 
what is the point for him, their several attitudes towards life; but the 
manoeuvring is so skilful as rarely to obtrude or to seem other than 
spontaneous. A movement like a great draught of passion carries 
everything before it, and the characters communicate its impetus 
to each other. The cry of distress which each wrings from the other 
is that of the soul at bay, of humanity tn extremis. 
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ERNST TOLLER 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


A CENTURY ago Byron and Shelley voiced the cry of hu- 


manity in the after-pains of European war and the stress of 

industrial upheaval. They were rebels first and poets after- 
wards; they were the solitary heart-beat of warmth in the night of 
“cold Castlereagh.” As leaders and propagandists they manifestly 
failed. They made noble gestures and withdrew to a conspicuous 
exile. They were too passionate to be ignored, but too powerless to 
be prosecuted. They were born to exasperate their own class, but 
not to kindle the instant response of the multitude. The aristocracy 
was in arms against them, but not one laborer in ten thousand 
knew that a singer had cried: 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


The captains of industry raged against these quill-driving agitators, 
but scarcely one factory hand, thrown out of work by the coming of 
machinery and murmuring brutish threats against the steam-engine, 
heard the affirmation: 


Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like a thunderstorm against the wind! 


Slowly and grudgingly, as the Victorian era pursued its majestic 
course, the insurgents were forgiven. Their poetic virtues were held 
to extenuate their social offense. Their provocation and their very 
sincerity were forgotten; they were comfortably represented as hot- 
heads and Quixotes, or even as dandies and poseurs. It is only now, 
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when the wheel of the century has come full circle, that we can fully 
share their experience. We stand again where they stood. To our 
eyes also the folly and misery of defeat, and even its crimes, are 
eclipsed by the full-fed insolence of victory. Our poets of the Great 
Peace may well turn their hand to Byronic satire and passionate 
invective. The song of freedom persists, though the formal Ode to 
Liberty may be outworn. 

One such rebel is Ernst Toller, the young Bavarian author of 
Masse-Mensch, who is immured in the fortress of Niederschénen- 
feld for his part in the Munich revolution of 1919. He has a spirit- 
ual kinship with the early nineteenth century poets, though his idiom 
is very different from theirs. He is an actor in the drama of which 
poets generally are the impassioned spectators. We should not stress 
too far the claim that he is a man of action among dreamers, a leader 
with laurels of achievement on his brow. If Toller be a leader of 
men, it is because he is himself a type of the rank and file. He stands 
for all the fineness of youth that was tried by fire in the trenches— 
for facile nationalist enthusiasm turning to thoughtful revolt, for 
comradeship of arms becoming a comradeship of workers. Circum- 
stances rather than choice made him a political figure. In modern 
warfare the private soldier carries in his knapsack not the baton 
of the field-marshal, but the portfolio of a people’s commissary. This 
portfolio was offered to Toller, and he accepted it—whether wisely 
or not makes very little matter. His dreams, for the moment, had 
come true. Around him stood soldiers armed against war and work- 
men armed against Mammon. To how many men comes such a 
realization—or, if you will, such a mirage? In the opposing side 
were the rubicund and serried ranks of the Bavarian peasantry, led by 
priests and soldiers, merchants and statesmen. The odds against the 
idealists were overwhelming. Noske’s Prussians marched upon Mu- 
nich from the north, the peasants blockaded the city from the south. 
A brief rattle of machine-guns, a gathering of dead bodies in the 
streets, a splash of the hose-pipe on the stained cobbles, and the Soviet 
Republic was dissolved. The leaders of the temporary government 
(now called ringleaders) were brought to trial for high treason. 
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In five years of imprisonment Toiler has produced five plays that 
are documents of our common history and at the same time symbols 
of common aspiration. Die Wandlung (The Transformation)* is 
the story of War and the soldier, told in a sort of phantasmagoria; 
Die Maschinenstiirmer (The Machine-Wreckers)*, a drama of the 
English Luddites in 1811-1816, with a reflex of tragic meaning for 
our time; Masse-Mensch (Masses and Man),* “a fragment of the 
social revolution of the twentieth century,” and the masterpiece of 
the drama that is called expressionist; Der Deutsche Hinkemann 
(The German Hobbleman), the tragedy of a war cripple; and Der 
Entfesselte Wotan (Wotan Unbound), the satiric comedy of an 
adventurer in the after-war world. Several books of verses also have 
issued from the fortress of Niederschénenfeld, on the upper Danube, 
where Toller and his fellow-Communists are confined with a rigor 
not hitherto shown to political prisoners in Germany. 

In August, 1923, after visiting the dramatist in his cell, I travelled 
to Leipzig to see his Krieg und Frieden (War and Peace) performed 
at a Trade Union festival by four hundred actors, all of them work- 
ing men and women, before twenty thousand spectators. This “Mas- 
senspiel” was given after dark, by searchlight, on a mound in the 
enclosure used for the Leipzig Fair. The terraced stage was set with 
the various “properties” required for the play—such as the outlines 
of trenches and barbed wire, national flags and emblems, and huge 
cardboard figures representing newspapers through whose mouths 
megaphones spoke to the crowd. The moving searchlights illumi- 
nated scene after scene, showing companies of soldiers in their na- 
tional uniforms marching to war, rows of priests and statesmen sup- 
porting the civilian morale by their nationalist propaganda, the 
megaphonic Press, the speculative Bourse, the appearance of young 
rebels in the armament factories, pacifist risings quelled by the ma- 

* Pictures of the German production of “Die Wandlung” appeared in the issue of Janu- 
ary, 1924. The recently published English translation of “The Machine-Wreckers” was 
reviewed in Theatre Arts Bookshelf of February, 1924. An account of the performance of 


“Massemensch” at the Berlin Volksbuehne by Lee Simonson was published in the issue of 
April, 1922, and pictures of the production in the July issue of the same year. 
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chine-guns of the troops, and finally the fraternization of armies op 
the field of battle. The play lasted perhaps an hour, its sole dialogue 
being the “mass-chorus” of the marching groups and the shouts of 
priests and Press (“We must hold out,” “Our cause is just”). Every 
scene held the silent audience of phlegmatic Saxons. There wag 
nothing here that any looker-on might not have read in his newspaper, 
there was nothing that he might not himself have felt with as much 
intensity as the author; but Toller’s gift for dramatic presentation 
made itself evident in this welding together of collective thoughts 
and emotions to form an animate whole. 

“Only a man in a million can dare to be so simple,” said a friend 
standing beside me in the darkness, watching the play of light upon 
the massed stage; and I thought of what another companion had said 
of Toller the year before in Berlin, at the end of a performance of 
The Machine-Wreckers: “He has scarcely time to think, but he has 
the grand passion of thought.” 











A Buddhist Temple-Stage of Japan 
Used for No Plays and Special Dances 
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Francis Bruquiére 


Night’s candles light the way to romance for the 
adolescent hero of Fata Morgana and the sophisti- 
cated cousin from Budapest. In the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Vadja’s Hungarian comedy, 
Lee Simonson provides a starlit sky which even the 
camera can recognize. ‘The stars are thrown upon 
the drop by a lantern. In the scene appear Morgan 
Farley as the boy and Emily Stevens as the woman. 








Francis Bruguiére 


The New England scene as brought to the stage by 
Woodman Thompson. A charming and character. 
ful room of aristocratic Massachusetts as it is visu- 
alized in the Equity Players’ production of Abby 
Merchant’s play The New Englander. 














AMERICAN DRAMA AS A 
LONDONER SEES IT 


A Letter to Henry 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


My DEAR HENRY: 

Had your query been about the impression which American fic- 
tion makes in England my response would have been, I am quite 
sure, highly gratifying to you. But in drama the issue is undeter- 
mined and the case is not so easily to be stated. It must be under- 
stood, at the outset, that a Londoner has not got all the evidence 
before him. A good American novel will sooner or later be pub- 
lished here; if it is of the “highbrow” kind, and good of that kind, 
it will sell its two thousand copies and will bring no financial loss 
and some artistic credit to the publisher who issues it. But a 
play is economically a different proposition and a theatre manager 
with a prejudice against bankruptcy has to think very much more 
about the box office appeal of a play than need a publisher about 
the shop-counter appeal of a novel. It results that the plays brought 
over here are those American plays which managers (English or 
American) consider likely to appeal to the Big Public in England. 

The first general conclusion I draw from such plays is that in 
the highly important matter of dramatic technique, America leads 
the world. But (to your probable annoyance) I hasten to add that 
the use made of this technical artistry is not wholly creditable. For 
instance, I assert that in what are called “mystery” plays, like The 
Bat and The Cat and the Canary, and also in picturesque examples 
of humorous melodrama like The Bad Man and The Broken Wing, 
technique is used with a splendid mendacity like that of a conjuror 
until the slickness of the action drugs the brain of the playgoer who 
sits with his reason put to sleep and, certainly, enjoys himself—un- 
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less he resists the hypnotism of the technician. And, even if he js 
cajoled in the theatre, he is apt to wake up afterwards and to won. 
der, with resentment, at the ease with which an illogical, unscrupv- 
lous technician overcame his sober senses. ‘This may seem to be 
breaking butterflies on wheels: these plays entertain the many in the 
theatre, so why complain? But I don’t complain of them on that 
account. I complain, only, that extraordinary skill in technique js 
being expended, in the main, on plays whose subjects are not ex- 
traordinary. There is fine craftsmanship and poor material. 

Let us, then, see what is to be said for the other side. The first 
striking point, fortifying my conviction that the evidence is incom- 
plete, is that of all the plays of Eugene O’Neill only four have been 
seen in London, and only one of them was a long play produced for 
a run at an ordinary West End theatre. At the little Everyman 
Theatre in Hampstead—comparable, I suppose, with the Green- 
wich Village—we had I/e, In the Zone and the two-acter Diff’rent, 
which last evoked superlative acting from Miss Jean Cadell and 
Mr. Leslie Banks. It was right—the alternative, in fact, is un- 
thinkable—that Anna Christie should have been acted in London by 
an all-American company, but I emphasize my feeling that the 
particular O’Neill plays done at the Everyman suffered nothing 
through being performed by English actors. 

Very well then. We had in 1923 two American serious plays, 
Anna Christie and Ambush, which separately or together make 
a convincing retort upon the statement that your drama concerns 
itself solely with farcical trivialities, exquisitely constructed, like 
Nothing but the Truth or with sentimental unrealities like Daddy 
Long-Legs. And yet, those two serious, admirable plays failed in 
London, Ambush unequivocably, and Anna Christie collapsing to 
empty benches (in hot weather) after six weeks of “capacity.” Let 
me add, before going on to look for reasons of those failures, that I 
cannot find and never hope to find reason for the failure here of a 
very different American play, Merton of the Movies. It was, to 
me, an exhilarating entertainment. Why didn’t the public come 
in to be entertained? 
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Public taste, my dear Henry, is one of our mysteries. Neverthe- 
less, | come to my attempt to see why the failures of Anna Christie 
and Ambush were not wholly irrational. We still have our Puritan 
public, which goes to the theatre either not at all or very carefully. 
This public (I regret to say) can be drawn to see a play about a 
glittering courtesan. You make much of the glitter and you glaze 
over the lady’s incontinence. A Du Barry play or a Nell Gwyn 
play is usually accepted; costumes lure the eye, history lends re- 
spectability to an otherwise disreputable lady and you can even per- 
suade them to see a Mrs. Tanqueray by making it evident that her 
career as a courtesan closed some time ago and that her men, when 
she lived upon them, were chosen from the best people. But, save 
us, Henry, an Anna Christie! A bargee’s daughter! I put it to 
you that here the thing is presented without glamor and that any 
play is handicapped with the big sentimental public when its aim is 
truth. Another point is whether or not truth abides with Anna 
Christie to its end. The last act can be defended, but, at least, it 
needs defence. But, more pertinent to our inquiry, is the ac- 
cent, especially of old Christopherson. It bothered English peo- 
ple to understand him, played, as he rightly was, without com- 
promise. (One’s personal view of Pauline Lord is that we’d have 
understood every word of her if she’d spoken Chinese, but, anyhow, 
her accent wasn’t her father’s Swedish-American). Still, there you 
are! The play’s subject was against it, its dialect was difficult, and 
its last act troubled those who had seen, after Act III, no end but 
a tragic end possible. I don’t think, for a serious play of this type, 
that our public played up so badly to Anna Christie. 

Again in Ambush you have realistic treatment of the “good time” 
suburban girl, and where O’Neill lifts to the dramatic heights of his 
third act, Richman deliberately colors in gray. Nor does the tech- 
nical experiment quite succeed. We are supposed to see it all 
through the eyes of the old clerk, the girl’s father, and consequently 
he never leaves the stage. We have too much of a gray central, 
pivotal figure in a study in gray. I may add that the American 
actress who played the girl had an English father on the stage. 
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Mixed casts (unless in a play like So This Is London/, which is writ. 
ten for a mixed cast) are hazardous. And let me console you by 
adding further that the fine play by St. John Ervine, Jane Clegg 
failed though our praised actress Sybil Thorndike acted Jane; jt 
failed because people called it “sordid” and “squalid.” It exempli- 
fies, as Ambush does, the danger of being too truthful. 

This year has marked a great advance in critical English appre. 
ciation of American drama, and I incline to add that American act. 
ing has made a similar advance in our regard. It is almost true 
to say that you have actresses and that we have—well, very few, 
The Anna Christie company is this year’s wonderful vintage, and we 
have had,. besides Pauline Lord’s individual achievement, acting 
to remember from Patricia Collinge and Tom Douglas in Merton 
of the Movtes (if they were, as I heard, the New York under. 
studies in the play, then you are rich indeed) and from Mr. E.R 
Robins in So This Is London! Not to mention the Astaires, whose 
dancing made a success of the quite indefensibly feeble musical 
comedy which framed it, and, on yet another plane, the singing of 
Norah Bayes. You perceive, I hope, that I am catholic in my 
theatre-going. Yes, but probably you have also perceived that my 
Londoner’s survey is monstrously lopsided. 

If you, Henry, lived in Boston you could, by frequenting the 
Copley Theatre, obtain something like a just appreciation of Eng- 
lish drama: but we have no equivalent here to the Copley, where 
the best American plays could be produced for short runs. Now, 
I am English and prejudiced; this year has proved to me the exis- 
tence of notable plays by Eugene O’Neill and it has gone further 
and shown me that O’Neill is not the only American dramatist of 
note. I am, besides being a playgoer, a reader of plays and you 
have a laudable way of publishing plays. Plays also reach me in 
manuscript. I am far from calling myself expert in American 
drama, but my situation is that of a skeptic regarding an equivalent 
in London to the Copley in Boston. If, Henry, I found the money 
here for the establishment of a repertory theatre devoted solely or 
mainly to the production of American plays, do you assert that I 
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should, without difficulty, find plays for it? I should not demand 
“highbrow” plays from you, but neither should I consent to pro- 
duce “absent-minded” plays, no matter how efficient technically, 
nor, again, such bizarre freak plays as The Adding Machine, for 
which I should not expect to have the requisite scenic equipment. 
Regard me, please, as willing to be persuaded because I believe that 
such a theatre, with a regular company of American actors and fre- 
quent change of bill, would in no long time build a strong bridge 
of understanding between the two nations. The play is more potent 
than the novel in interpreting one country to another, but, precisely 
because of the play’s superior directness, it would be disastrous to 
initiate such an experiment as I propose without having convinced 
assurance that the supply of plays is sufficient. 

Now, is it sufficient? That theatre could not live by O'Neill 
alone and it could hardly hope to tackle all of O’Neill; for in- 
stance, Emperor Jones. Still, O’Neill provides a nucleus. I can 
see a season or two of O’Neill’s plays, punctuated (this is the point) 
by intelligent interruptions, and it is these interruptors about whom 
I wish to be candid with you. The novel Babbitt satirizes the stand- 
ardized business man, and, already, it has evoked other attacks upon 
the standardized business man so that the very satire has itself be- 
come standardized. In plays the same tendency exists and I have 
the apprehension that, playing American repertory, I should give 
the impression that all the plays were about the same people. I 
may or may not be right in detecting a tendency to standardization 
of character in American drama—as if there was a common stock 
of spare parts and dramatists reached them down and assembled 
them as a motor-car is assembled. It would, indeed, be remarkable 
if in your vast territory you had not as much variety of character 
and idiosyncrasy as we in our small island: but my (I admit) quack 
criticism of your tendencies as I have observed them is that your 
playwrights are infinitely cunning technicians using a limited num- 
ber of stereotyped or standardized characters and that the surprises 
of your plays are, consequently, not the illuminating surprises of 
human character but the trick surprises of technique. (In one-act 
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plays, I think the case is different and, further, notwithstanding the 
attacks justly made on the mass of American films, such an one as 
that adapted from Joseph Hergesheimer’s Tol’able David appears 
to me more rich in racy character than many Broadway plays.) 

It is as likely as not that I err in detecting this tendency: but, I 
beg you, Henry, don’t blame me, but the system. What plays cross 
oceans? First, and very few, masterpieces, but, second and many, 
Big Public plays. And technique is the author’s line of least 
resistance when he aims to reach the Big Public; technique and the 
deliberate use of familiar characters. Then the public knows ex- 
actly where it is and settles down to be entertained in the sure know]l- 
edge that it isn’t going to be bothered about obscure or extraordinary 
psychology. If an author can combine first rate technical accom- 
plishment with fresh, original, and yet indefeasibly veracious psy- 
chology, then he writes a masterpiece; but if you can’t have it both 
ways, technique and psychology, which do you prefer? Why, Henry, 
you and I will sacrifice some technique—we will meet an author’s in- 


‘tentions half way—if we feel the fellow is giving us something au- 


thentic, and yet fresh to us, in characterization. 

I began by speaking of novelists. It appears to me that, having 
read the American classics, such, I mean, as Poe, Hawthorne and 
Melville, and having combined my impression of the older with my 
impression of the modern authors, I am able to say that the American 
essential spirit lives for me in fiction. I read, I add together and 
the sum is America; in a phrase not hyperbolical at all, I receive 
a vision of the soul of America. Can I say the same of American 
drama? The sum is a blur because the units lack the sharp, revealing 
quality of the units of fiction; but the uprising of Eugene O'Neill 
and the knowledge that he is not the unique serious American play- 
wright encourage me in the belief that modern American play- 
wrights are unlikely to lag behind the novelists in expressing the con- 
temporary spirit of a nation. 

Believe me, Henry, 
Yours most sincerely, 

HAROLD BRIGHOUSE. 
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Four trial sketches by Herman Rosse for a single 
scene in Casanova. The first act of this Con- 
tinental comedy passed in the hall of an inn, and 
required the designer to show a stairway leading 
to an apartment above, a gambling room off-stage 
on the ground level, and a doorway leading to out- 
of-doors, where a duel was to take place. 






































For the first act of Casanova Rosse submitted to 
Gilbert Miller, the producer, a series of sketches 
and ground plans from which to make a selection 
of the scenic arrangement that would seem best 
suited to the movement of the actors and the mood 


of the scene. 
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Rosse’s four sketches reproduced on these pages 
show the same general characteristics in archi- 
tectural detail, but are uncommonly varied in their 
arrangement of the three essential units called for 
by the playwright—the stairs, the gambling room, 
and the outer door. 
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From Rosse’s four sketches and plans, roughly drawn in 
blue-black ink, Miller selected the above for the first act of 
Casanova. He wrote at the bottom of the sheet: “Dear 
Mr. Rosse: This is the sketch for design I would like 
carried out. Sincerely, G. M.” Before the finished pro- 
duction reached the stage, a far more elaborate sketch in 
color, ground plans, and working drawings had to be pre- 
pared from which the carpenters and scene painters could 
work. A photograph of the finished scene appeared in the 
issue of January, 1924, page eight. 




















THE STAGE DESIGNER 


By HERMAN ROSSE 


HE staging of a play today has, from certain points of view, 

a co-operative—almost a mediaeval aspect. Modern pro- 

ducing has become so complicated that the director, or pro- 
ducer, of the best kind is like an architect who designs and con- 
structs a building: he brings many people together in the creation 
of a single work of art with the understanding that the work of each 
is to be a part of a whole which he can help to create but can only 
partly dominate. 

The effect of this co-operative effort on the stage designer who 
is called in to superintend a production, as far as its physical equip- 
ment is concerned, is that he must often adjust his conception of the 
treatment of a play to plans already partially or wholly formed in 
the mind of the producing director—plans not always influenced 
by artistic considerations but by personal or financial motives or by 
some vague art memory. For instance, a producer familiar with 
the work of Velasquez or Kate Greenaway may pass these names 
on to his designer as an indication of the special atmosphere desired 
in a production. This is perfectly simple from the producer’s 
standpoint, but a very different matter from the designer’s. There 
are a thousand and one properties needed in a production which 
were never painted by the artist indicated. The designer must, 
therefore, imagine how a Velasquez in the 16th century or a Miss 
Greenaway in the mid-ninteenth century would have treated such 
articles had they ever painted them. Moreover, he must decide 
to what extent historical accuracy should influence his design. When 
Granville Barker did The Winter’s Tale in London he said that 
all the historical problems of the production were settled for him 
by the mention during the preliminary discussions of an artist’s name 
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—Giulio Romano, who is casually referred to in the play as having 
made a statue of the queen. But the result of the prevailing anarchy 
of ideas is that for practically every new period production a new 
manner has to be invented and worked out. Treatments for histori- 
cal plays have been evolved as different as is Bragdon’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac from Robert Edmond Jones’ Macbeth. In the one we 
see a strict adherence to historic detail, in the other a preponderance 
of the visual reflection of the psychical content of the play. 

It is characteristic of modern art that the general psychic effect of 
a given period should influence the designer. He strives to make 
his scenes express the psychology of a period, rather than to fill 
them with details of historical fact. Only as it influences his main 
masses does he bother about the so-called style of the period in 
which the play is cast. The emphasis on the vertical in the Gothic, 
the feeling of height and florid grandeur in the Rococo, the cosi- 
ness in the Biedermeier, affect his design in general massing. He 
faces his work as much as possible as the artists of these periods 


‘might have done when they painted the pictures or drew the engrav- 


ings which he is using as his theme. 

The stage designer, like the producer, again combines many arts 
into one. On him rests the development of color and design in the 
entire play. He must be able to do everything, from playing the 
filtered lights in spectral colors, to handling textures as different 
as the chiffon and silk of the costumes or the burlap and canvas of 
the scenery. To him falls the task of rectifying mistakes here by 
modifying effects there—compromising again and again in order to 
unify. He usually begins by making a large number of sketches of 
the ground plan and scenery of the play—endeavoring to keep his 
mind as pliable as possible in these initial stages. Sometimes these 
sketches are roughly colored to get the general color atmosphere of 
the scene; sometimes they are done in black and white to form a 
strong and decided skeleton for the further development of color and 
form. From the mass of sketches he picks the one which to him (and 
to the producer) carries the essence of what the production should 
be, and develops that further, in colored sketches, working drawings 
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and occasionally in small models. The costumes he works out in the 
same way, from small black and white sketches, to costume plates 
and finally the finished costume. 

The supreme accomplishment of the stage designer is the creation 
of a complete unit of color and design—costumes, properties, scen- 
ery and lighting—so that as far as the visual basis of the stage pic- 
ture is concerned, it is under the control of one man. No critic 
would deny the artistic value of a stage picture so created. Criti- 
cism is usually forthcoming at the point where co-operative in- 
fluences intrude upon the conception of one artist mind. Yet in the 
theatre as it exists under present economic conditions, it is in the 
very power of compromise that the artist-designer’s value lies. This 
may seem a contradiction in terms, and yet it is true: In order to do 
his best work as an artist, the designer should dominate and control 
the scene, yet, actually, he does his best work as an artist of the 
theatre when he is able to compromise and to co-operate with his 
fellow workers. 


NOTES ON THE THEATRE 


By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


HE theatre cries out to be delivered from the tyranny of the 

writer, the maker of words. The poet of the future (I see 

him as a solitary visionary—a motion-picture caption- 
writer expressing himself in free verse, who has brooded over the 
inner significance of sound, learned to play the oboe, spoken long 
with Isadora Duncan and Rodin, visited Russia under the Revolu- 
tion, and lived in the clear sunlight of the desert) will see in his 
ecstatic vision the immense, brooding, antithetical self of the world, 
a completion of everyday incompleteness, the unconscious awaken- 
ing from the dream of life into a perception of living spiritual real- 
ity (as do the modern artists who perceive what is called significant 
form existing, by itself, in space) and this vision will mirror itself 
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in him—whose every effort is indeed to make of himself a transparent 
mirror—not in a representation of the actual world about him, but 
in a presentation of light, color, moving form and sound, an abstract 
evocation and release of desire, a dream that is living with “life be- 
yond life.” Through the art of this new Blake, this new Shelley, this 
new Cezanne, this new Griffith, the vision of the living soul of the 
world will express itself in a new dramatic form utterly apart from 
any theatric experience we have yet known. It will be made from 
silence, and the fear of silence—colored light and colored shadow 
leading gradually to a halcyon light that is colorless and without 
shadow (I am thinking now of the shadowless light achieved by 
Salzmann in the Dalcroze school at Hellerau and of the perform- 
ance there of Claudel’s Tidings Brought to Mary). It will be an 
orderly, controlled pattern of movement like the movement of music, 
like the progression of notes in a symphony; a pattern in which the 
players are tranced, with gestures of dreamy excitement reminding 
one of what is now called dancing, thoughts moving swift and tense 
as they do in the high moments of birth or love or death, like shuttles 
of light, or ripples in still water, or echoes of voices calling, touched 
ever and again by detached, evocative words and phrases—not meas- 
ured poetry, in the usual sense, not verses—but isolated words that 
bleed, mordant words, words of power, of refreshment and peace, 
half-expressed mass-murmurings, invocations, inarticulate cries for 
light, answered by articulate calls toward light. Such a drama will 
have a supreme spiritual clarity, an undreamed of directness, an 
amazing stark simplicity, proudly divested of what is usually called 
beauty. 

I am impatient with the continual repetition in acting and in writ- 
ing for the theatre. Nothing is so fatal as explicitness on the stage. 
A drama of the modern spirit of man can never be so elaborated, 
illustrated, explained, annotated. It will be, rather, a thing of be- 
ginnings, gropings (if you will) ; indications, suggestions, evocations 
of a spiritual morning (such an evocation as the ballet Le Sacre 
du Printemps produced by Nijinsky in Paris), a brooding, a fore- 
boding, an awe; something cloudy, remote and yet clear. I always 
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felt that The Jest was at its best as a performance, before it began. 
(I sit alone in the wings, an hour before the curtain, in silence, in a 
half-light that brings dreams. The scenery hanging above in the 
shadowy flies, the brooding presence of the theatre, the sense of an 
audience approaching, drawing nearer and nearer . . . Silence. A 
door opens and closes sharply. The air suddenly quivers with a new 
life; the drama has begun). Evocations of memories drawn from 
the memory of the audience itself. Isadora Duncan at her greatest, 
saying to her spectators (and you see her saying it) You told this to 
me: do you remember? reminding them every moment of things they 
didn’t know they knew, reminding them of a Beauty that is alive and 
that lives forever. 


The poet will see in his dream radiant heroic figures, monumental 
figures—embodiments, not of character, but of passion—moving in 
movements greater than those of human life, in the light of a strange 
new dawn. Tome Richard III is such a figure; he is not a plausible 
human character but a dream of temporal ambition given a certain 
shadowy veracity for the purposes of the play, really not a character, 
but a monument. Oedipus is such a monument, a figure perhaps 
only half-human on the stage—archaic, statuesque, idol-like—raised 
to heroic measure by mask, cothurni and drapery—embodying a 
race-memory of pre-Homeric sun-worship in ceremonies now van- 
ished beyond the reach of conscious recollection, ceremonies that 
evoked out of the spirit of assembled multitudes elemental beings of 
light. 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL 


By ERNEST HOWARD CULBERTSON 


CHARACTERS 


BILL WATSON 
MARTHA HINLEY 
JouN HINLEy 


SCENE: The cramped living room. of a trackwalker’s shack in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, Oregon. When the door at the back is open one gets a 
view of beetling pine-studded mountains, and through the small four-square 
paned window on the left a glimpse of the narrow, hemmed-in valley. Far, 
far down the valley, just visible in the gathering dusk, one can see the 
flickering eerie lights on the switches at O’Fallon’s siding, beyond the gray, 
ominous walls of the canyon. On the opposite side of the room a door 
leads into the only other room of the house. Beyond it, toward the back, 
is a shelf with old pasteboard boxes, half a dozen partially filled medicine 
bottles, almanacs with the backs off, and an oil lamp. Immediately under- 
neath, on nails and hooks, hang a variegated assortment of old coats, 
jumpers, overalls, hats and aprons. A dingy yellow “‘slicker” is carelessly 
thrown over the back of a chair. In the corner stand several pairs of old 
boots and shoes, soles and uppers still thick with the encrustations of red 
and yellow mountain clay and dirt. 

Against the left wall, near the front, stands a dilapidated wooden bed. 
The humble-folk who sleep upon it each night do not even boast the luxury 
of aspread. Two heavy blankets serve as covers and two pillows, encased 
in soiled and mussy pillow slips, rest at the head. 

In the center of the room is a rough-hewn table covered with a red and 
white checked cloth. On it lie a number of newspapers, several dog-eared 
books and a dish or two. On a tall, slender packing box at the back of the 
room near the door is an unlit red lantern. Distributed about the room 
are rough kitchen chairs. 

Attached to the wall beyond the back window is an antiquated telephone 
of the style in use in the middle and late nineties. Near the door leading 
into the other room hangs the crayon portrait, in a smudged gilt frame, of 
an eight-year-old boy, and on the wall at the back, the portrait of a girl 
about eighteen. Over the door on the right hangs an old shotgun and 
several mounted cow horns. 
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A design by Russel Wright, scenic artist of the 
Princeton Theatre Intime for The End of the Trail. 
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Martha Hinley is discovered seated near the table patching an old pair 
of trousers. She is a woman of about fifty-two. The events of a hard, 
bitter life have taken their toll and she looks old and broken—much older 
than she really is. Her hair is gray and thin and drawn back tightly from 
a wrinkled forehead. Her cheeks are shrunken and drawn. The expres- 
sion in her eyes alternates between brooding, tragic despair and 
angry, bitter protest. She works, now with the listlessness of one for 
whom the burdens of life have come to weigh too heavily, now with fever- 
ish, impetuous vigor, as though to drive out the thoughts which crowd into 
her mind. Once she drops her work with a little cry of anguish, jumps up 
and goes to the window, where she stands with clenched hands, staring 
fiercely out, and breathing convulsively. She turns away with a sigh of res- 
ignation at length, returns slowly to the chair and takes up her work again. 








Presently, as though from some distance down the mountainside, comes 


a far-away “Hello!” 


Martha rises and hurries to the door at the back. 


She opens it and steps out. She peers intently down the trail and after a 
brief interval spies someone, and waves her hand. 


MarTHa. Hello thar! 

BILL [His voice faint and echoing]. 
Hello! Hello, Marthy! 

MarTHA. Hello, Bill! [ Pause. She 
stands watching him intently. | 

Bity [a bit more distinctly]. This 
trail gits steeper every time I 
travel it. 

MarTHA. Takes all the steam a 
body’s got. 

Bitt [His tones quite clear now]. 
An’ when yuh’re old an’ ain’t got 
no steam 

MarTHA. Yuh’re steppin’ like a 
two year old! 

Bitt [With a laugh. He is quite 
near]. Don’t give me no belly- 
wash like that—w’en yuh kin hear 
my j’ints creak from har to Chil- 
ton. [Pause. Then he speaks as 
though only a few steps away). 
Whewee! The more yuh ile ’em 
the wuss they git! 

MAarTHA. Spokane “red-eye” ain’t 
the right kind-a ile. 

Bitt. Not even Injun “red-eye” ’ud 
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make ’em swing easy. [Appears 
at the door]. Been nigh onto 
three weeks since I was up har. 
Thought I’d drap over an see how 
John was treatin’ yuh—an’ what 
yuh’re ideas is on politics an’ re- 
ligion—and the natur’ a things 
in giniral. 

MARTHA. Him an’ me was jist 
talkin’ ’bout yuh last night. 

an enters, followed by 
ill). 

Bitt. Now I know why my ears 
was itchin’ like blue hell. 
[Martha smiles—faintly. Bill 
Watson is a big, gruff miner. 
His hair is dark and straggly, 
and the lower part of his face is 
covered with a stubble beard. He 
wears overalls, a leather coat and 
boots and carries an old battered 
felt hat in his hand. He closes 
the door after him.] 

BILL. Whar’s John? 

MARTHA [With sombre preoccupa- 
tion]. Out on the tracks. He— 

























































he’s down toward O’Fallon’s 
sidin’. 

[Steps to the window, and stares 
out apprehensively }. 

Couple of slides down that-a way 
last week. He don’t hardly sleep 
nights from worryin’ for fear 
thar’ll be more. 

BiLLt. When a lot-a loose dirt an’ 
rocks git restless an’ hit the trail 
down’ards all hell an’ a year of 
lyin’ awake nights ain’t goin’ to 
stop ’em. 

MARTHA [Turns away from the 
window]. That’s what I keep 
tellin’ him. But it don’t make no 
difference what yuh say to him. 

BILL. No, I s’pose not. 

MARTHA [Points to chair which 
stands to the left of the table}. 
Sit down! 

Bit. Er—don’t mind if I do. 

[Hesitates a moment, spies a 
chair toward the back and with a 
shy school-boyish manner, grabs 
it and sets it to right of table}. 
Thar, Marthy. 
[ Martha drops down in the chair, 
Bill sits at left of table, pulls out 
a short clay pipe and proceeds 
painstakingly to fill it. 

MARTHA [Dismally]. Slides— 
slides! If it ain’t them—it’s 
somethin’ else. 

BILL. This is the time of year fer 
"em. Gotta take things as they 
come, Marthy, in this har world. 

MARTHA. Easy enough ter say that. 

BILL [Studies her intently]. Yuh 
take life too serious. 

MARTHA [Bitterly]. Most any- 
body would—who’d been through 

what me an’ John has. 
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BILL. Life ain’t no easy, greased- 
slide fer nobody. 

MartTua. It’s give us nothin’ but 
kicks an’ slams. 

BILL. Yuh stick too close to home, 
Marthy—if yuh don’t mind me 
tellin’ yuh. 

MARTHA. Somehow I don’t take ter 
none of the people out this har 
way. 

BiLL. John could easy git yuh trans- 
portation back to St. Paul—when- 
ever yuh want it. 

MartTHa [With a little shudder]. 
Don’t never want to see St. Paul 
agin. ‘The—the only time in my 
life when I been a little bit happy 
was back thar. It—it’s whar I 
first knowed John—me an’ him 
was married thar—an’ my first 
baby was born in a little house 
down on Lisner St.—an’—an’— 
well—yuh jist see 

BILL [Nods and blows a mouthful 
of smoke at the ceiling]. I un- 
derstand, Marthy. 

MARTHA. Never seen nobody so 
conscientious as John. 

BiLL. Allus on the job, ain’t he? 
MArTHA. As long as he kin crawl 
he’ll be out thar doin’ his part. 
Bitt. I knowed he was a hustler 
the first day I sot eyes on him. 
MarTHA. The limited’s due in half 
an hour—an’ yuh couldn’t drag 
him off them tracks till it gifs 

through. 

BILL [Smiles]. Kind-a stuck on that 
ole rattler, ain’t he? 

MaArTHA [Nods]. Like as if it was 
a pet or some teeny child. He’s 
half sick from worryin’ whenever 
it gits held up—just a little bit. 
As if he could stop a washout or 
























a slide or keep it from snowin’! 

BILL [With a contemplative, under- 
standing smile]. He’s jist built 
that way—that’s all. 

MartTnua. If he’d only let up—just 
a little. He’s gittin’ old an’ he 
ain’t strong. The company don’t 
half ’preciate him. Never did an’ 
never will! 

BiLt. Men like John don’t git their 
due in this world. The best they 
kin hope for is to store up glory 
for “kingdom come.” 

MarTHA [Shakes her head]. He 
ain’t got no right to be out thar 
now. He—he was walkin’ them 
tracks till half-past twelve last 
night—till after Number Two 
went through. Then up agin at 
five—an’ out most-a the day. 

Bitt. Don’t want ter take no 
chances. Couldn’t if he wanted 
ter. 

MarTHA [Rises and lights the red 
lantern]. Liable ter rush in har 
any minute fer this. May as well 
git it ready fer him. [Returns 
slowly to her chair and sits]. 
What credit does he git fer takin’ 
his job serious. Fer not sleepin’ 
nights—fer bein’ out in all kinds 
of weather—gittin’ his feet an’ 
hands near froze off—fer killin’ 
himself by inches? Let a little 
wreck happen along somewheres 
—an’ they make him out respon- 
sible—an’ all them thirty years’ 
work for the road ain’t goin’ to 
count fer nothin’. 

Bit. I wouldn’t swim no rivers till 
I come to ’em, Marthy. 

Martua. Allus — ever since he 


started out workin’ fer it— it’s 
been the road. The road! He’s 
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so sweet an’ gentle-like—an’ tries 
to reason it all out. Now an’ 
then he gits took down with a 
spell of sciatica an’ he lies thar on 
the bed an’ talks to me by the 
hour "bout it. Keeps goin’ on 
’bout this har road—an’ the 
others—bein’ to the country what 
a vein or artery is to your body— 
an’ that we are doin’ somethin’ 
patriotic an’ noble by helpin’ keep 
‘em in shape. He calls our road 
‘a gateway to the Orient.” Says 
somebody's got to do the work 
to keep it in order an’ clare an’ it 
might as well be us. 

BILL [Blows a mouthful of smoke 
at the ceiling]. That’s one way-a 
lookin’ at it! 

MarTHA [Jn harsh, rasping tones]. 
I don’t see it that-a way—an’ 
never will! I don’t see nothin’ 
noble in slavin’ an’ slavin’—year 
in an’ year out—an’ most-a the 
time so onhappy an’ half-sick yuh 
wish yuh was dead! Thar ain’t 
nothin’ in it! 

BitL. Yuh an’ him have had it hard. 

MARTHA. An’ it keeps gittin’ hard- 
er—the older we git 


BILL. Yuh an’ John been pretty 
close-mouthed. Yuh ain’t never 
tol’ me how yuh happened to 
come up this har way. 


MAarTHA [Frowns, compresses her 
lips, then proceeds}. WHe—he 
started out as a wiper on the en- 

sey in the round-house in St. 
aul. It was his first job—Joe 

Ferriss give it to him—an’ I met 

him "bout a year or two after. 

It wasn’t long ‘fore they made 

him a hostler, an’ then him an’ 

me got married. After he’d been 
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thar ‘bout ten years they made 
him a foreman. He hadn’t had 
this job no more ’an a year or two 
‘fore his health got so bad he 
couldn’t hardly drag one foot 
after ’nother. The smoke an’ 
grease an’ dirt was too much fer 
him. 

[She taps her chest. Bill nods}. 
The company give him a job as 
assistant section boss out at 
Minot. He done so well that the 
boss got scar’t he was goin’ to git 
his job, an’ made complaints to 
the superintendent. After that 
they made him engineer at a wa- 
ter tank out in the bad lands. Not 
a tree, or a house, or a fence with- 
in ten mile of it. Most God-for- 
saken place yuh was ever in. 

[She hesitates a moment and gives 
a dry racking sob). 

The climate thar didn’t agree 
with our daughter Minnie an’— 
an’ she died. An’ no more had 
she been dead an’ John hurt his 
hand—an’ was laid up ever so 
long. It crippled him fer life. 
Ever since he ain’t been able to 
do no liftin’ or handlin’. 


BILL. I notice he allus favors his 


left hand. 


MArTHA [Nods]. Then Sam Bart- 


lett—he was assistant to the Mas- 
ter Mechanic—got him a job as 
agent at a little station called Ulm 
on the Butte branch. 

[Glances up at the picture on the 
wall. | 

It was while we was thar that 
little Harry died. The—the wa- 
ter done it—we allus thought. 
We couldn’t stand stayin’ thar 
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after that. Then they give John 
this track walkin’ job. 

[She jumps up and strides to and 
fro with clenched hands and a 
wild, malevolent glitter in her 
eyes. Bill smokes in contempla- 
tive silence. The wind rises to a 
mournful howl. } 


MARTHA [With a shudder]. Listen 


to that wind! Listen! A storm’s 
comin’—! 


BILL. We may git a little snow. 
MarTua. Blizzard more likely. 
Britt. Oh, I dunno. They tell me 


the Chinook’s goin’-a blow steady 
this winter. 


MARTHA [With a sneer]. What 


does anybody know how the Chi- 
nook is goin’-a blow? 

[ Raising her voice to a plaintive, 
raucous wail. | 

Oh, fate has been agin us—beatin’ 
us down, grindin’ us in the dirt, 
pushin’ us under! When I look 
at these har mountains—so high 
an’ turrible—they seem to be 
mockin’ us! Mockin’ us, I say! 


BILL. I git to feelin’ that way some- 


times myself, Marthy. But it 
don’t do no good. It’s usually 
when I ain’t had my sleep an’ this 
har cantankerous liver-a mine is 
cuttin’ up didoes. 


MARTHA [Goes to the window and 


stares out, then turns away with 
a shudder}. Back in the shops in 
St. Paul—in the winter—when 
they’re gittin’ the sleepers ready 
fer the run to the coast, the men 
keep sayin’ to each other, “Well, 
I hope she gits through the Cas- 
cades.”” An’ they keep askin’ 
each other an’ the crews that 
come through from Seattle an’ 





















Portland, ‘‘How are the Cas- 
cades? Did yuh make the Cas- 
cades all right?” At Minot when 
Number One westbound passes 
Number Two eastbound yuh 
can’t hear nothin’ but the nigger 
porters on Number One shoutin’ 
at them on Number Two, “How 
are the Cascades? Are they 
chock full of snow? Are we goin’ 
to git caught?” Or in summer, 
“How are the Cascades? Any 
fires? Are the Cascades clare?” 
At St. Paul, Minot, Havre, Kali- 
spell or Seattle—’tis allus, “How 
are the Cascades?” The whole 
road stands in fear of ’em—like 
some great divil that kin cast a 
spell. An’ when the snow begins 
to fly yuh kin feel the fear set- 
tlin’ down on everybody—like a 
pall—east an’ west. 


Birt [Nods]. I know, I know. 


They allus been hell in winter. 


MARTHA. An’, now, har we are— 
right up in ’em—agin’ ’em—fac- 
in’ another turrible winter! I git 
chucked right up agin’ the very 
things I hated an’ feared. 
[Breaks off and stares fiercely 
into space. | 
If—if it wasn’t fer John—Gawd 
bless him—I don’t know what 
I'd do. He’s all I got now! 
[Savagely. | 
Why should we be doin’ this so 
rich people from back east kin 
ride through in fine upholstered 
coaches—sleepin’ safe— 

Wildly.) 

h, I hate "em—I hate ’em—an’ 
these har turrible mountains! 
[Suddenly the door bursts open 
and John Hinley staggers in, 
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deathly pale; blood streams from 
a ‘ ash on his forehead. He 

alitoaged, with weather- 
besten face, mild blue eyes, and 
thin gray hair. His shoulders are 
stooped. His manner is kindly, 
philosophic, mild. He wears a 
pair of worn and patched over- 
alls, a jumper, and over this a 
short leather jacket. In one hand 
he carries an old cloth cap, with 
ear flaps turned down. Martha 
leaps to his side with an agonized 
cry. Bill rises and hurries to 
him. ] 

MARTHA [Grabs his arm]. John! 
John, honey! What's the matter? 

BILL [Supporting him on the oppo- 
site side}. What hit yuh, ole man? 

a, [Feebly]. A slide! It got 
me 

MARTHA. Oh, my Gawd! 

BILL. Whar did it git yuh? 

Joun. Mostly on—on the side— 
seems like—I dunno—A rock hit 
me on the head. Knocked me out 
—fer a few minutes. 

MARTHA. I knowed somethin’ like 
this was goin’ to happen! I 
knowed it! 

JouHN. It—it’s a good thing I was 
out—an’ seen it—right thar— 
two hundred feet west-a the tool 
house— 

[ Points off. ] 

MARTHA. Yo’re pale—an’ yuh ain’t 
breathin’ right—my pore honey! 
Whar—whar does it hurt yuh? 
Tell Marthy! 


JoHN [Weakly, as he makes a pa- 


thetic attempt to smile]. I—I 
ain’t bad off. Don’t take on. All 
I got was a bad bumpin’. To— 
to please yuh we'll have the com- 
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pany doctor come out on Number 
our in the mornin’—an’— 
[ His knees suddenly give way and 
he starts to sink to the floor. 
They exert their full strength and 
manage to keep him on his feet. | 

MARTHA. John—honey! 

[Searches his face with an an- 
uished gaze. | 

Yuh're weak as a rag—! Whar 
does it hurt? 

[In an hysterical undertone to 
Bill.] 

He ain’t goin’ to—? 

BILL [Shakes his head violently and 
replies in peremptory tones]. No, 
no! Git him over on the bed. 

Joun. I’m—I’m goin’ to—to be all 
 - Just a bad bumpin’, that’s 
a 
[They half carry him to the bed 
and lay him on it.] 

MarTHA [With Bill's help, slowly 

takes off his leather coat]. No, 
no—don’t try to set up—! That 
—that—! We'll git it off. Be 
careful. Oh! 
[They contrive to get one sleeve 
off without much difficulty. He 
winces and groans as they turn 
him gently over on his side to get 
off the other one. | 

MaArTHA. Does it hurt yuh thar? 

BILL. His shoulder, I reckon. Easy, 
ole boy! 

Joun [With a little gasp and 
feebly]. My—my side—jist a 
little 

MARTHA [While Bill holds him she 
pulls off the other sleeve with the 





greatest care}. Thar—! Thar 
—! Up easy-like—jist a little. 
That’s it! cain 


[She tosses the coat on a chair, 
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then with Bill's assistance places 
him gently back in position. | 

Git me a pan-a water an’ a rag, 
Bill—quick—|! 

BILL. Yes, ma’am. 

[ Hurries into the adjoining room. 
She takes a small roll of ban- 
dages and a towel from the table 
drawer, then returns to the bed. | 

MarTHA [Bends over and gazes 
beseechingly into his eyes}. 
Honey, are yuh hurt bad—d’ yuh 
think? Tell me! ’Tain’t goin’ 
ter do no good if yuh make out 
yuh ain t—if yuh are. It’s only 
goin’ ter make things worse. 

JOHN [With a pathetic little laugh}. 
Just side-swiped me—that’s all. 
Set me down kind-a hard. Now, 
don’t yuh worry, Marthy. I'll be 
up an’ around an’ spry an’ chip- 
per as ever—in a day or two— 
[His face contorts and he breaks 
off as though suffering. Bill re- 
enters, carrying a small tin pan 
of water and a ragged wash cloth. 
He pulls up a chair to the side of 
the bed near Martha, sets the pan 
on it and hands the cloth to her.} 

MarTHBA. I'll git that blood an’ 
dirt off yuh’re face. 

Joun [To Bill]. Looks as though 
—I got handed—a kind—a rot- 
ten deal. 

Birt [Shakes his head]. One-a 
them things yuh can’t figur’, ole 
boy. 

[Martha washes John’s face.] 

MARTHA [Examines the cut]. 
That’s—that’s a bad ’un, honey. 

JoHN [With a feeble laugh]. Did 
git me kind-a square. 

MarTHa [With a shudder]. Might- 
a been one-a them big ‘uns that 





















‘ud mashed the life clean out-a 
yuh. 

JouHN. But it wasn’t, Marthy—an’ 

a miss is good as a mile. 
[She wipes his face, and care- 
fully adjusts the bandage. All at 
once a wild look comes into his 
eyes and he raises himself on one 
arm with a tremendous effort]. 

JoHN [With a cry of fear and an- 
guish]. Marthy. 

MartTHA. What is it? 

Joun. The limited! 

MARTHA [Glances at the -— 
’Tain’t due in Chilton yet. e 
got plenty of time. An’ it may 
be late. 


Joun. The slide—it took down the 
lines—! See if yuh kin git Chil- 
ton—! 

[The woman rises quickly, goes 
to the phone on the wall, turns 
the crank rapidly several times, 
then puts the receiver to her ear. | 

MARTHA. Hello, hello! Hello, 

hello! 
[She presses down the receiver 
bar and gives the crank several 
rapid turns.] 
Hello, hello! 


Joun [In a hoarse whisper]. See 

I told yuh—! They’re 
down—! 

[Martha hangs up the receiver, 
and comes back to the bed. | 

Bit [Jn a low voice]. Couldn't git 
"em? 

MARTHA. No. 

Joun [Enxcitedly]. Somebody’ll 
have ter flag her now! Some- 
body’ll have ter git out thar with 
the lantern—! 

BILL. I’ll hike down ter O’Fallon’s 


mel 
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an’ swing it thar at the head of 
the Canyon. 

Joun. Yeah, yeah, Bill — that’s 
what yuh do—! Give ’em the 
“high ball’ thar—! Marthy, 
d’yuh hear—? 

MArTHA. Don’t yuh worry, honey! 
We'll take keer of that all right. 
’Tain’t the first time it’s happened 
this way. Thar, thar, now! Yuh 
remember — 

[John’s face suddenly contorts in 
pain, and he gasps and sinks back 
on the bed. She leans over him 
in anguished solicitude. | 

What is it? What is it? Tell 
me, honey! Does it hurt yuh so 
bad? 

JouN [Puts a hand to his side]. It’s 
gittin’ me—right thar— 


MARTHA. Yes, yes. Let Marthy 
rub it fer yuh. 
[She starts to open his shirt. He 
groans. | 


JoHN. Some—somethin’ hot, Mar- 
thy—reckon it’ll do more good 
‘an rubbin’. 

MARTHA [Jumps to her feet]. The 
bag-a hops! 

[John smiles faintly and nods. 
Bill starts toward back, as though 
to get the lantern. | 

MARTHA [With a convulsive sob as 
she hurries to his side and lays a 
restraining hand on his arm.] 
Bill—! 

BILL. Yeah—? 

MartTHA. Stay har with him till I 
git the hops het up. Only take 
me a minute or so. Then yuh kin 
go. 

BILL. Sure, Marthy—jist as yuh 
say— 

[Inclines his head toward right. | 




































































MartTHA. Thar’s plenty-a time— 
[She moves quickly toward the 
door leading into the next room, 
pauses to glance at John, sobs, 
then exits. Bill returns slowly to 
the side of the bed. John gives 
another little gasp, rolls his eyes 
for a moment or two, then groans 
softly. ] 

BILL. Givin’ yuh hell, eh? 

[John nods. ] 

Yuh will step in front of the side 
of a mountain jist to save the 
company a little time an’ money. 
[ Laughs. ] 

I’m kind-a hefty meself—but I 
never figured I could buck a ton-a 
flyin’ dirt an’ rocks an’ git away 
with a whole hide. 

Joun [Smiles]. Didn't git no 
chance ter look her over. 

Bit [Shakes his head playfully}. 
Wouldn’t put it past yuh—even 
if yuh had. No, siree! 

JoHN [With another effort raises 
himself on one elbow. | 
Listen—! 

[Glances apprehensively toward 
door, reaches over and grips 
Bill’s hand tightly.) 

I’m pretty bad off. It—it was a 
big ’un an’—an’ it caught me 
square. I—I heard her comin’ 
but I warn’t spry enough. She 
caught me an’ carried me down 
thirty feet this side of the track. 
Right out har—three hundred 
foot from the house. Knocked 
me plumb out. When I come to, 
they warn’t nothin’ but my head 
stickin’ out. Mouth was full of 
dirt—an’ my eyes, too—so I 
could hardly see. I—I had to dig 
an’ claw my way out. Didn't have 
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no strength—an’ I don’t know 

how long it took me ter git out. 
Seemed like hours. 
[He pauses, breathing with diff- 
culty. Martha can be heard sob- 
bing hysterically in the adjoining 
room. 

MarTHA. Oh, Gawd! Oh, Gawd! 
Why d’yuh bring things like this 
on us! Why d’yuh? 

[With a wail. ] 

I knowed something like this was 
goin’ to happen! I knowed it! 
JoHN [With an expression, half of 
heartfelt sympathy and half of 

despair. | 
Listen to her! Jist listen! 

BILL. Takes it hard, don’t she? 
[Her lamentations stop momen- 
tarily. 

JoHN [Speaks with greater effort 
now]. I had-a craw! on my hands 
an’ knees—most all the way har. 

BILL [Bends over and peers into his 
face}. Yuh don’t look none too 
good! 

Joun. Somethin’s busted inside. 

BILL. Yuh think so? 

Joun. It feels that way. An’ I 
seem ter be gettin’ weaker. 

BILL. We oughter git a doctor har 
quick. 

Joun. I dunno—I might be able ter 
hold out—until mornin’ 

BILL. But McCafferty won't send 
no “doc” out on Number Four— 
‘cause thar ain’t no way of lettin’ 
him know what fix yuh’re in. 

Joun [Resignedly]. Then — then 
thar ain’t nuthin’ ter do—but sit 
tight. 

BILL [With an idea]. I could hitch 

up them broncs-a mine an’ git over 

to Hooper Springs in a couple of 




















hours. If ole Doc Fletcher ain’t 
out somewhars I kin pick him up 
an’ maybe with luck git back by 
midnight —or a little after. 
That’s quicker an’ goin’ ter 
Busby or Chilton. 

Joun [Shakes his head]. Don't 
bother ter do nothin’ like that. 
Bitt. Hells-fire, thar ain’t no use 

takin’ chances. 

Joun. Kin yuh drive that road at 
night ? 

BILL. I drove it when yuh couldn’t 

see yuh’re hand before yuh’re 
nose. 
[John closes his eyes as though 
yielding to weakness and pain. 
Suddenly he opens them, with a 
look of fear, and clutches Bill's 
arm tightly. ] 

Joun. Bill—! 

BILL. Yeah—? 


Joun. Git down to O’Fallon’s with 
the lantern—as fast as yuh kin—! 

BILL. Jist a minute. I want to tell 
Marthy whar I’m goin’ after. 

MARTHA [From the next room, 
left}. Oh, Gawd, Oh, Gawd! 
Ain’t we never goin’ to have it 
easy? Ain’t it ever goin’ to be 
nothin’ but trouble, an’ accidents 
an’ death? Oh, Gawd! 

Joun [Sinks back on the bed]. Lis- 
ten to her, Bill! Jist listen! 
(Is now perceptibly weaker. | 
That’s the way she goes on when 
anything happens to me. Yuh 
see, she ain’t got no one else now. 
She—she’s a good—woman—! 
Faithful—an’ hard workin’ an’ 


kind—! They—Gawd listen! 


They don’t make 'em—no bet- 
ter. 


But—but life seems to be— 
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She— 
she don’t stop—don’t stop to figur 


gittin’ too much fer her. 


things out. I—I was careless— 
Same as this time maybe—when 
I hurt my hand. An’ if we'd been 
more careful—we had-a_ right 
to be—’bout the water at Ulm, 
little Harry ’ud still be alive. The 
—the company ain’t no charity 
organization. It’s allus done the 
best it could fer me. Them peo- 
ple back east, an’ the passengers 
on the limited, an’ these har 
mountains an’ the snow—they 
ain't got nothin’ to do with our 
bad luck. 

[Martha wails mournfully. } 

But she— 

(Shakes his head despairingly. | 
Yuh can’t make ’em reason it out 
—logical-like to a finish. Now 
an’ then, they seem ter git the 
whole lay-out twisted—an’ grab 
at things. 

(In a hoarse whisper. ] 

It’s—it’s the tiger in ‘em, Biil! 
The tiger in ’em! 

BiLt [Nods]. Yuh can’t figur’ ’em. 

But I wouldn’t bother ‘bout that 
now. 
[Martha enters carrying the bag 
of hops. Bill rises. Martha 
bends over and carefully places 
the bag at John’s side. He moans, 
makes an effort to smile, then 
closes his eyes. She notes that he 
has grown weaker, and feels his 
pulse. | 

Birt [Jn an undertone, pointing 
over his shoulder). 

Guess I’ll be travellin.’ 
[She gives a quick nod and he 
picks up the lantern. | 


MarTHA [Turns and calls}. 
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Bill—! 

[He pauses and she hurries tq his 

side. 

His—his pulse is awful weak— 
an’ unsteady—! An’— An’ 
Gawd—the way he’s breathin’—! 

BiLtt. He’s in kind-a bad shape, 
Marthy. 

MarTHA [They speak in under- 
tones]. This is turrible. We 
oughter have a doctor—dquick. 

BILL. I’m goin’ to Hooper Springs 
an’ fetch Doc Fletcher—as soon 
as I stop this har train— 
[Martha gazes at John.) 

MartTHA. How—how long’ll it 
take yuh ter git him—d’yuh 
think ? 

Birt. With luck I'll git back by 
midnight. 

[Martha stands in tense thought. 
Bill consults his watch.] 

MarTHA [Impulsively]. The—the 
limited may be an hour or two 
late. Yuh kin never tell. Some- 
times she’s right on the dot an’ 
then agin she ain’t—! 

Bitt. Well — of course — figurin’ 
that way— 

MARTHA [Grabs his arm]. Go on 
an’ git the Doc—an’ I'll give her 
the “high ball.” 

BILL. Yuh'll git out an’ swing it—? 
[Points at the lantern.] 

MaArTHA. Done it twict before— 
when John was laid up with sciat- 
ica. 

BILL. Go hikin’ down them tracks 
with the wind blowin’ forty-mile 
an’ hour? 

MARTHA. I done it already, I tell 
yuh—onct after a blizzard when 
the snow plow was stuck in the 


cut by Shimmer’s. Went down to 
O’Fallon’s an’ give ’em the “high 
ball.” An’ onct I stood on a rock 
out thar by the tracks an’ give it 
to ’em. n a clare night—like 
this—the engineer kin see two 
miles down the canyon—an’ they 
allus whistle an’ slow up east of 
O’Fallon’s. 

Birt. Well—if yuh figur yuh kin 
do it, all right — 

[Sets the lantern back on the 
box.] 

MARTHA. I could almost set it in 
the window an’ they'd see it. 
[With a cry of despair. ] 

He’s s0 bad off, Bill—don’t yuh 
see— |! 

[Wrings her hands. | 

I never seen him worse. Oh, 
Gawd! A half hour might make 
all the difference in the world. 

BILL [Jn low, sympathetic tones]. 
Jist as yuh say, Marthy. 

MARTHA. Mighty good-a yuh ter 
go, Bill—! 

BILt. ’Tain’t nothin’ at all. Good- 
bye. I'll git back as soon as ever 
I kin. 

— I know yuh will. Good- 

ye. 

[Bill hurries out into the night. 
Martha sits on the side of the 
bed, bending over John. 
Honey—! 

[John opens his eyes and gazes at 
her, dazed. | 

. That—that yuh, Marthy—? 
ARTHA. Yes, yes. How d’yuh 
feel now? 

Joun. A-all  right—all = right— 
but— 

[Breaks off and smiles faintly.] 
Slides—yuh kin never tell—when 
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they’re comin’—Yuh kin never 
tell 

MARTHA. Don’t yuh try to talk! 

JOHN [Gradually growing deliri- 
ous]. Never—never got caught 
before. Allus think-a—poor Ho- 
gan—who got carried down with 
his engine !—If the roadbed thar 
—at Flathead hadn’t been soft— 
it "ud never happened. Roadbed 
—roadbed — that's —that’s what 
Nicholson used ter say. ’Member 
—Marthy, it’s the best road—in 
the country, now— A—a great 
link ’tween east an’ west—an’ to 
the Gateway of the Orient—! 
The—the great steel trail—ter— 
ter Asia! Heavier rails though 
—if they’re goin’ ter put them 
giant “hogs” on the mountain di- 
vision. 

MarTHA. Thar, thar, honey. 


Joun. Rails — rails — rails — an’ 
steel goin’ up—! They—they 
say the Japan trade is goin’ ter 


pick up in the spring—. But— 
but me an’ you'll keep the road 
clare—won’t we, Marthy? Let 
"em send a dozen extras through. 
We'll do it! We gotta do it. 
Greatest road in the world. A— 
a great arter 

MARTHA. Honey—please stop—! 

Joun [He rises up, struggling to 
get his breath}. Marthy—I— 
yuh an’ me 

MaRTHA [Puts her arm about 
him]. Lie down, honey—yuh 
ain’t—! 
[She tries to force him back on 
the bed, but he struggles desper- 
ately. |} 

JouN [Breathing with great effort}. 
Gotta git over ter—ter the shops, 


Marthy—Joe—Joe Ferriss’ll be 
wonderin’ why I ain’t back 
MarTHA. Hush! MHush! Yuh 
ain’t seen Joe in thirty year 
Joun. He—he’s thar at the shop 
—now— 
[He gives up the effort to sit up. 
He sinks limply back in her arms. 
He tries to speak, but is unable 
to. He struggles for breath. His 
body twitches and his face be- 
comes distorted with pain. After 
a little while he grows calm, and 
his breathing seems to become 
easier. He looks up at her with 
an expression of great placidity 
and a faint smile plays over his 


face. | 

Joun [In a whisper]. Marthy— 
yuh allus been—my— 
[He breaks off, his eyes close and 
his head sinks on his chest. Mar- 
tha stares at him in dumb horror, 
then gives a cry of passionate an- 
guish, lets his body sink on the 
bed, and leaps to her feet]. 

MarTHA [In a hoarse, frantic 
wail]. Oh, Gawd—! Oh—oh! 
[She presses her hands tightly 
against her forehead and closes 
her eyes. | 
Oh! Oh! What shall I do? 
What am I goin’ ter do? 
[She drops to her knees at the 
side of the bed, stretches out her 
arms and babbles hysterically. | 
John! John! Yuh ain’t goin’ 
ter leave yuh’re Marthy—Oh, 
ohn—don’t leave me—don'’t! 

har ain’t nobody else! John! 

Oh, Gawd, don’t take him from 
me! He’s all I got—all that’s 
left! Oh! Oh! Oh, Gawd, 


don’t take him from me! 
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[With mad fervor.] 

Oh, Gawd, don’t take him from 
me! 

[From far of comes the sound of 
a train whistle—very faint. Mar- 
tha does not hear it. | 

John! Open yuh’re eyes an’ look 
at me! Look at yuh’re Marthy 
an’ smile! 

[She jumps to her feet with 
clenched hands and an expression 
of tigerish challenge. | 

Thar ain’t no Gawd! Thar ain’t 
no Gawd! If—if thar is one he’s 
a black-hearted divil! That's 
what he is! I curse Him—an’ 
His world—an’ all the people in 
it! 

[ The whistle sounds again in the 
distance —a little louder this 
time. | 

Curse Him! Curse Him! Curse 
Him! 

[Again the whistle sounds. She 
pauses and listens in a daze. A 
prolonged blast—and still louder. 
She realizes suddenly that the 
limited is coming up the canyon. 
She jumps to the center table, 
turns down the oil lamp, staggers 
to the window and peers out. She 
stands for a moment or two, then 
swiftly picks up the red lantern 
and moves to the door. She puts 
her hand on the knob, then faces 
about. Her eyes rove about the 
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room and she presents a pictyy 
of utter, tragic woe. The whist 
again—still nearer. She stand, 
tense, listening, then she whisper 
hoarsely. | 

At—at the edge of the canyon 
blowin’ fer O’Fallon’s— 

[Her eyes wander to the bed— 
she stares fixedly at the still form 
lying there. Suddenly she gives 
a wild cry, raises the lantern iy 
the air, and smashes it dom 
across the back of a chair. Th 
light vanishes. Martha move 
unsteadily to the window and back 
to centre table. The whisil 
sounds again—shrill and pene 
trating. A shaft of light shoo 
in the window and dances abou 
on the wall over the bed. A long 
loud blast of tk limited’s whisth 
quite near. The shaft of lgh 
grows larger and brighter. Sud 
denly it strikes Martha full in th 
face, revealing an expression of 
insane hate and fear. The light 
flashes by, the roar of the oncom 
ing train fills the shack. Martha 
gives way to an outburst of wild 
laughter. The train thunders 
past the house, then comes the 
sound of a tremendous crash, 4 
it dives into the slide and i 
wrecked. Martha gives a piere 
ing shriek, puts her hands over 
her ears, and sinks to the floor.) 
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ght Four sketches by Isaac Griinewald, the ’ 
m- Swedish artist, for Oberon at the Royal | 
the Opera in Stockholm. Griinewald, a 
tld painter of advanced tendencies who divides , 
ers his time between Stockholm and Paris, de- | 
the signed the radical production of Samson 
p and Delilah w hich caused a long and vio- 

. lent controversy in Sweden two years ago, ' 
. and at length involved the artist and the . 
re o opera house in a lawsuit. When the finan- 
ver cial issue had been compromised, Griine- ; 
r.| wald returned to the Opera to work with / 


the chief regisseur, Harold André, upon 
Weber’s opera. This sketch of an out-of- 
door scene is characteristic of the artist’s 
tortuous handling of vegetation and tree- 
forms. 








The beginning of the storm upon the seashore as 
Griinewald sketched it for the Swedish production 
of Oberon. Cubistic rock-forms make the per- 
manent portion of the setting. Backgrounds of vari- 
ous design are introduced to indicate the progress 
of the storm, and at its height dancers with stream 
ers of broad ribbon sweeping to the sky turn the 
stage into a scene of the most violent movement. 

















At the close of the storm in Oberon, as Griinewald 
sketched the production, the clouds melt away upon 
the cvclorama and a cut-out rainbow arches over the 
foreground. 














Griinewald’s oriental palace in Oberon, painted 
partly in the flat, partly in the round. In other 
scenes drops are lowered behind the forward col- 
umns and exteriors shown beneath the arches. 


























Costume designs by Isaac Griinewald for Oberon. 
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Four of Griinewald’s costume sketches for Oberon. 

















THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
EDITING REINHARDT 


Max Reinhardt and His Theatre, edited by Oliver M. Sayler. Bren- 
tano’s: New York. 


HE MIRACLE is the only Reinhardt production that I have seen. 

I am therefore at a disadvantage in judging the critical contents of 

this book that Mr. Sayler has edited around Reinhardt and his the- 
atre. Tomy mind The Miracle represents a vast opportunity on one hand 
and on the other a very incomplete and somewhat distressing accomplish- 
ment. Any way you take it The Miracle is a landmark in the history of the 
\merican theatre. I found the first half hour full of beauty and mo- 
ments here and there of the ensemble, the décor, the acting, not without 
beauty and excellence. But the production as a whole, as regards the idea, 
the mass, the total of the direction, the underlying idea, was confused, lack- 
ing in distinction, in line, in continuous and unified style, in spiritual neces- 
sity and faith, and in artistic depth. The Miracle is a prodigy of expense, 
energy, display, variety of invention. But all in all it is depressing because 
it is excessive and exhibitionistic and somewhat vulgar, despite its remark- 
able engineering and sumptuous publicity. 

This general end of the production must, whether it is entirely his or not, 
be laid to the credit of Reinhardt. He allowed it to pass as his and he 
gave to its celebration in the world of the American theatre the prestige of 
his name. When Mr. Sayler then says in his preface that in Reinhardt’s 
allembracing attention no side loses, that Austria and America today 
share his attention at the same time without either losing by the division, 
I cannot agree with him. If Reinhardt is anything like the stature that this 
book imputes to him, then The Miracle must be a very limited exposition 
of his powers. And so many of the articles quoted in this book resemble 
in tone some of the New York writing about The Miracle that seemed to 
me both ignorant and absurd that I am not inclined to put much faith in it. 
In the absence, however, of any wide familiarity with Reinhardt’s pro- 
ductions, I had best set down for the use of students of the theatre the 
nature and contents of this valuable and necessary record of the most 
famous and influential man in the modern theatre. 

Mr. Sayler’s book is made up of opinions on Max Reinhardt—Rein- 
hardt as an international force and Reinhardt the actor, by Hugo von 
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Hofmannsthal, Reinhardt as stage director, by Arthur Kahane, Reinhard 
and the formal stage, by Kenneth Macgowan, and other papers on Reig 
hardt’s relation to music, to Salzburg, to the scenic artist, and to the yap, 
ous types of theatres that have developed or succeeded under his hand 
These papers vary from rather foolish and obituary-like contribution 
with obvious exaggerations and contradictions and extravagant Writing 
half for the sake of effect, to articles in which there is to be found a secup 
and intelligent record of the energy and power, of the extent and diversity 
and novelty of Reinhardt’s five hundred productions, and his huge faculy 
of absorbing and carrying out ideas, of giving them a widespread vogy, 
and of bringing into cooperation with his schemes and projects some of 
the finest talents in Europe. 

Of these papers the most luminously sympathetic and useful is by Hug 
von Hofmannsthal. The clearest estimate of the theatrical mentality anj 
the genius for evolving a great machine is by Marsden Hartley. 

The volume contains the Regie Book of The Miracle, the notes, stor, 
annotations for music, décor and mood. ‘There are also more than tm 
hundred illustrations, some good, many poor in taste, of designs, setting 
and actors connected with Reinhardt’s productions, including many exe 
lent plates from Norman-Bel Geddes’ work for The Miracle. A complet 
chronology of Reinhardt’s productions rounds out the record. 

The impression I get from this book of Reinhardt’s personality and of 
his contribution to the modern theatre is of great energy and a vast power 
to assimilate the ideas encountered; of a remarkable fighting force; of m 
extraordinary sense of the theatrical, of the spring and life necessary 
real theatre; of a vast talent for management and a prodigious achiew 
ment in reducing to order the welter and abundant variety and wide rang 
of theatrical elements, theories, forms, movements, dramas, not only 
our day but of former times as well. In a more strictly artistic sens 
Reinhardt’s achievement seems never of the first rank. 










































STARK YOUNG. 


BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


Contemporary British Dramatists. Vol. 1, Exodus, by H. F. Rube 
stein and Halcott Glover; Vol. 2, The Conquering Hero, by Allan Mon 
house; Vol. 3, Midsummer Madness, by Clifford Bax; Vol. 4, Whats 
Wrong With the Drama?, Five One-Act Plays, by H. F. Rubinstem 
Frederick A. Stokes Company: New York. 

These four volumes of Contemporary British Dramatists cover a wit 
range of theme and treatment, from the architectonic chords of Exodus, 
through the disharmonies of The Conquering Hero and the staccato 
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What's Wrong With the Drama?, to the trills and tremolos of a Midsum- 
mer Madness. Two more volumes are promised: The Machine Wreckers, 
by Toller, translated by Ashley Dukes, and Shakespeare, by H. F. Rubin- 
stein and Clifford Bax. H. F. Rubinstein heads the list. It is he who, with 
Halcott Glover, author of Wat Tyler, has raised the impressive edifice of 
Exodus, a dramatic sequence in five episodes, built upon the history of 
the Hebrews in Egypt from the time of Joseph to the day when Moses 
brought the Law to his disobedient children in the Wilderness. From 
desert sands at the foot of Mt. Sinai to the drawing room of an English 
country house in August, 1914, seems a breathless leap, yet in one of the 
sons of Uzziel, that one who yearned for peace and felt within himself 
the strange stirrings of a desire to “tell tales to the unborn,” we see the 
spiritual ancestor of the unfortunate Conquering Hero. Allan Monkhouse, 
in his four act tragedy, has stated the case for “those who hated war and 
went to the war.”’ It cannot, for the good of the world, be too often stated, 
especially when it is done with understanding and reticence, as in this 
play. The “hero” tries to think sanely and clearly in the face of the herd 
instinct that swept the world into the bonfires of 1914-18. As he is neither 
a prophet nor a madman, he fails. We are given respite from intensities 
in a gust of Midsummer Madness by Clifford Bax—not so very mad, at 
that, and crying loudly for the music for which it was written. Yet it does 
at least offer this much of comfort: 


“Oh, all our tears and all our sighs 
Will never right the wrong. 
Perhaps the way to healing lies 

In laughter and a song!” 


H. F. Rubinstein does not give even as much of an answer as this to his 
own question of What’s Wrong With the Drama? But though he suggests 
no solution he does what is even more important: he points out with wit 
and humor, with originality and unerring skill some of the salient absurdi- 
ties of the situation today. He tosses lightly his five slightly self-conscious 
“experiences” to the “‘youngest generation,” and lets it go at that. ‘Who's 
to blame? Where’s the remedy? What’s to be done about it? These 
are interesting questions into which I have neither space nor time to en- 
ter. I am thankful to say I have other fish to fry.” 

The reading of these four volumes in succession suggests that the Eng- 
lish stage is suffering from what a certain playwright whose name it would 
be dangerous to mention in the presence of these contemporary dramatists 
called discouragement. Mr. Rubinstein admits it frankly, both in his short 
plays and in the quotations he selects by way of introduction to them, Mr. 
Monkhouse admits it through the lips of his conquering hero, Mr. Bax 
in his somewhat forced “‘go-to-we-will-be-merry” attitude. Exodus is the 
only one of the four volumes that has a forward sweep, a breath of vi- 
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tality and courage. Is this the contribution of Mr. Glover, or is it rather 
the unassailable truth that in spite of the “discouragement,” while ther 
is life there is hope? R. G. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Mask, a Journal of the Art of the Theatre. Florence, Italy. 

In October there was an issue of The Mask numbered Volume IX, 
1923, which, re-appearing after a long absence with all its old vigor, 
humor, authority and beauty, was welcomed eagerly by lovers of the 
theatre who associate The Mask especially with Gordon Craig’s long 
struggle for progress. The January, 1924, issue brings the announce. 
ment that the publication of the journal is to be resumed as a quarterly. 
For the editors of The Mask there is only one theatre, the theatre of all 
times and of all places. The pages of the journal unify by their interest. 
ing reproductions and vivid articles the work and the workers of this great 
theatre in a way in which nothing else quite does. 


Ilis Majesty’s Embassy and Other Plays, by Maurice Baring. Little, 
Brown and Company: Boston. 

It would be amusing to see His Majesty's Embassy acted by some smart 
I‘rench ensemble. It would be amusing, then, to say whether it is—asit 
seems—about as close to a Ichehoff comedy as anything that has been 
written—with the same brilliant building up of a main theme which is never 
stressed—which is almost entirely ignored in the play of dialogue and 
character and minor situation, but which comes back (the next day perhaps) 
as what the play is, after all, about. It is only reasonable to give Mr. 
Baring the benefit of the doubt. But the doubt that remains, after reading 
the other two plays in the volume, cannot help casting its shadow over the 
first play too. Manfroy, Duke of Athens, is dull, June, and After, more 
dull. Perhaps His Majesty’s Embassy would in performance turn out to 
be as dull as the chatter of conversation at the embassy which it repro 
duces. Perhaps the frustrated love-affair of the Ambassador and Madame 
San Paolo might not come through at all in the playing. Still it would be 
an interesting experiment. 


One-Act Plays from the Yiddish, translated by Etta Block. D. Apple 
ton and Company: New York. 

The six plays contained in this volume are the work of four authors, 
but they are homogeneous in that all are richly flavored with the religious 
and racial point of view of the writers. The second play, Mother and Son, 
by J. Halpern, is the most arresting of the group. It presents the results 
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A scene from King Lear—a reduced reproduction 
from a woodcut by Gordon Craig. This lovely 
design appears in the January issue of The Mask, 
signalling the rebirth—as a quarterly—of the 
unique journal which Craig founded almost fifteen 
years ago. 
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of a tyrannical religious rule in a family: the revolt of the son; the anguish 
of divided loyalty in the mother’s heart. In the three plays The Stranger 
The Snowstorm, and When the Dew Falleth, by Perez Hirschbein, author 
of Ben-Ami’s greatest medium, The Idle Inn, we are given vivid glimpses 
of village life, the second being a riotous bridal party with a tempo that 
recalls the Chauves Souris at their gayest. The last play, The Eterngl 
Song, by Marc Arnstein, though less distinctive in character, is handled 
with charm and skill. The translation is good. One can believe that 
little has been lost in the process of transplantation, so satisfying and sym. 
pathetic is the result. 


King David and His Wives, by David Pinski. B. W. Huebsch, Inc: 
New York. 

It would be wiser if the author, who has chosen a biblical theme as the 
basis of his play, refrained from quoting the King James Version either 
in his dialogue or in the introductions, now so current, to his episodes: 
the contrast is devastating. Whether the effect of inadequacy, both of dic. 
tion and dramatic development in this King David and His Wives, by 
Pinski is due to the translation or was present in the original it is impos 
sible to say without familiarity with Yiddish. As it stands the result 
is unsatisfactory and does not add a cubit to the stature either of King 
or playwright. 


A Book of Entertainments and Theatricals, by Helena Smith Daytos 
and Louise Bascom Barratt. Robert M. McBride and Company: New 
York. 

This is an encyclopaedia for the chairman of the Entertainment Com 
mittee. It takes that unfortunate individual by the hand, and, while cheer 
ing and encouraging him, teaches him his task from A to Izzard. The 
authors speak from a vast experience, and if there was anything they did 
not know, they must have put their own precepts into practice and invented 
it. The effect is of omniscience. Here are banquets and balls, frolics 
and fairs, picture shows and picnics, vaudeville turns and tableaux, all de. 
mounted before our eyes, and reassembled and illustrated for our beneft. 
This is the Book of Knowledge for the party-loving human animal from 
Main Street to Broadway. 


Set the Stage for Eight, by Doris F. Halman. Little, Brown and Com 
pany: Boston. 

Of these plays two are realistic, The Dog and Santa Claus, and not 
unsympathetic. Lady Ann, The Playroom, Famine and the Ghost, The 
Difficult Border, The Closet and the Will-o’-the Wisp are fantasies. The 
plays abound in folklore, superstitions and fairy elements. They are 
actable and adapted to small stages. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 


Oldest Play Publishers in the World 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


on and after May Ist will be located at their new offices at 
25 West 45th Street 
New York City 





In Preparation: 


WEYHE’S ORNAMENT 


A portfolio of 120 very fine color plates, reproducing over 
1000 examples of ornament of all ages and countries, done by 
a new and improved technique much better than Racinet and 
Owen Jones. Subscription price $40.00. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 


E. WEYHE, - 


794 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Art Books in all Languages. 














DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


INC. 


RECOMMENDS 


The Elizabethan Stage—E. K. Cham- 
bers. Four Volumes. $23.50. Scenes 
and Machines on the English Stage— 
Lily B. Campbell. $5.00; and two mod- 
er books of the Theatre: Scene—E. 
Gordon Craig. $8.35. A Primer of 
Modern Art—Sheldon Cheney. $6.00. 


The last chapter is on the modern theatre. 


Two new lists of current books, now 
ready. May we add your name to our mail- 


ing list? 


29 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Seven ; ee) 
Lively Arts | 


By Gilbert Seldes (1 


Chaplin and Al Jolson and Irving Berlin and 
Ring Lardner and the creator of Krazy Kat, 
and the other supreme artists of comic stage 
and screen, of song and dance and newspaper 
comedy are the heroes of this gay and original 
book. With the authority of a critic who 
knows the major arts as well as the minor, 
and has always opposed the bogus, Seldes 
comes out here with the enthusiastic conten- 
tion that the popular arts are a real and 
valuable expression of American life. $4.00 
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THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York, Publishers 


A project for a theatrical presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by MAX REINHARDT. The Photography by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. Price $5.00, postage 30 cents 
—— 





A limited edition sold by subscription. 





On Building a Theatre 


By Irving Pichel 


The Peterborough Anthology 


Being a Selection from the Work of 


the Poets who have been members ee ee ' 
A comprehensive yet simple guide for build. 
of The MacDowell Colony ing small theatres or auditoriums. Arrange- 
Cemplied end with on Intecduction ty ment of stage, dressing-rooms, workshops, 
etc., construction and seating requirements 
JEAN WRIGHT GORMAN and and lighting equipment. 80 pages and 2 
HERBERT S. GORMAN ania? 
lustrations. 
? = 
anaes $1.50 and postage. 














Theatre Arts Quarterly 


Pictures completely by text and illustration the 
progress of the American and European Stage 


Plays, articles and sketches by 


Appia, Craig, Copeau, Jones, Geddes, Molnar. O’Neill, Pirandello, 
Reinhardt, Tchehoff, Stanislavsky, Etc. 


COMPLETE SETS 
$28.00 Unbound Vols. 1-7 Bound $40.00 


SEPARATE VOLUMES 


Vol. I (1916-1917) - - $7.50 Vol. IV (1920) - - - $4.50 

Vol. II (1917-1918) - - $3.00 Vol. V (1921) - - - $3.25 

Vol. III (1919) - - - $7.50 Vol. VI (1922) - - - $375 
Vol. VII (1923) - - - $3.00 


Catalogue of plays and articles relating to Little Theatres 
with price list of separate numbers sent on request. 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Owen Jones ; 
J Plays Published by Putnams 
Grammar of Ornament 
é G. K. Chesterton’s Sacha Guitry’s 
112 Colored and Illuminated Plates 
and Many Weatouts in the Text ry aa 
The Standard Work on Styles of 
'rnament. Invaluable to Artists, Three Plays by A. A. Milne 
Designers, Architects, and others. THE DOVER ROAD 
Special $27.50 THE GREAT BROXOPP 
Gotham Book Mart THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS 
51 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. In One Volume, $2.00. 
‘ f T John Galsworthy’s Lennox Robinson’s 
University of loronto SILVER BOX THE WHITE- 
Hart House Theatre 
, ; JOY and STRIFE HEADED BOY 
Summer Course in Dramatic Art One vol. $1.50 $1.75 
under the direction of . 
Mr. BERTRAM FORSYTH Three Plays by Edward Knoblock 
Director of Hart House Theatre MARIE-ODILE 
July 2nd to August 9th TIGER, TIGER 
Fee $25.00 THE LULLABY 
For information write: The Director, De- In One Volume, $2.00 
partment of University Extension, Uni- At Bookstores G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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LIGHTING AND EFFECTS 


A completely equipped stage, installed in our work-rooms, the only thing of its kind—a step 


ahead of the rest—where you see our standard lighting equipment and effects in action, in 
conjunction with our entirely new 


PORTABLE ADJUSTABLE STAGE RIGGING 


; (Patent pending) 
Fully illustrated and described in our new catalogue. 


SEND FOR ONE 
“A Light for Every Purpose” 





DISPLAY STAGE 





LIGHTING COMPAN Y. Inc 
334-40 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


76 EAST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 







An organization of American players, established in the form of 
a business trust, having as its aim the founding of a Creative 


Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre com- 
bines a school and a working 
theatre. The tuition fee is 
$10.00 a week, payable four 
weeks in advance. 


After completing their courses, 
competent students may have 
the opportunity of remaining as 
permanent members of the 
Laboratory Theatre. 


The Director of the Laboratory Theatre and School is 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request 





Phone, Rhinelander 3356-J 
















SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


THEATRE OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
June 9-August 9, 1924 
Under the Direction of 
Maurice Browne aND ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 
AN INTENSIVE LABORATORY COURSE IN 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE 
Pantomime, Diction, Gesture, Stage Deportment, 
Dancing, Stagecraft, Lighting and Design, Play- 
acting and Direction, with Student Productions 
during the Session in the best-equipped Studio- 
Theatre in America. 
Enrollment strictly limited to forty pupils. 

For Complete Prospectus, terms, etc., address Secre- 
tary of the Summer School 
THEATRE OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 









The Drama of Today 


NINE LECTURES BY 


H. W. L. Dana 


Fridays, 8:20 to 9:50 p. m. 
April 25—June 20 
Fee for the course, $12 

Write for detailed announcement 


The New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd St., New York City 









Electric 
Stage and Theatre 
Lighting Apparatus 

and Effects 


everything electrical for 
the Stage, Theatre and Mo- 
tion Picture Studio Lighting. 
Complete Lighting plants 
Apparatus, Equipment and 
Supplies. Specialists in the 
Production of Lighting, Elec- 
trical spectacular and Elec- 
tro-mechanical stage effects. 





goods are known the world 
over for satisfaction and 
quality. 


Write for Catalogue K. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
321 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 


Stage Lighting Engineers—Designers and Builders 
of everything electrical for the stage and theatre. 
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é f) Plays and Books on the Drama é 








The Show-Off 
Contains the complete text of the most-dis- 
cussed comedy of the season, now playing 
to crowded houses at The Playhouse, New 
York. Hevwood Bri uit in The New York 
World calls it “The best comedy that has 
vet been written by an American.” $1.75 

Three Plays by a young American 
dramatist of rare ability 


4 Square Peg By Lewis Beach 
\ three-act play portraying the tragic re- 
sults of a mother’s unflinching rule of her 

$1.50 


By George Kelly 


family. 

The Goose Hangs High 
\ brilliant three-act comedy of family 
lovaltv and affection which brings the 
younger generation face to face with the 
older generation—one of the leading  suc- 
cesses of the winter in New York. $1.50 


Ann Vroome 

The story of a girl’s long wait for happi- 
ness when she postpones marriage to care 
j her parents. \ tense play in seven 


$1.50 


F oe Plays: The New Poor; Scan- 
dal; The Mother Woman; The 
Silver Fox 


Contains the complete text of four ot 


Hamilton's famous plays, including “The 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


New Poor.” recently produced in Ne 
York, which James Metcalfe, veteran critic, 
‘alls “one of the smartest comedies of the 
vear.” $2.50 
Icebound By Owen Davis 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
American play of 1922. Professor William 
! Phelps calis “a powerful, original 
and admirable play.” $1.50 
The Craftsmanship of the 
One-Act Play By Percival Wilde 
Every phase of the construction and pro 
duction of the one-act play is considered. 
The book contains a mine of information 
tor the student and the playwright. $3.00 


How to Produce Amateur Plays 

By Barrett H. Clark 
\ practical manual of play production for 
amateur actors and managers, covering 
Choosing the Play; Organization; Choosing 
the Cast; Rehearsing; The Stage; Lighting: 
Scenery and Costumes; Selective List of 
Amateur Plays; Copyright and Royaltv: A 


Note on Make-up. $1.75 





My Life in Art 

By Constantin Stanislavsky 
The reminiscences of a great Russian actor, 
the director of the world-famous Moscow 
Art Theatre; a fascinating autobiography in 
which many great personalities of literature 
and the stage appear. With illustrations 

$6.00 

The Better Understanding 

By A. FE. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton 
\ serious three-act drama of American life, 
remarkable for its sincerity of purpose, 
truthfulness of characterization, and the lit- 
erary quality of its dialogue. $1.50 


Representative One-Act Plays by 


American Authors 

Selected by Margaret G. Mayorga 
Contains the complete text of twenty-four 
representative one-act plays by American 
authors, all of which have been produced in 
Little Theatres. $3.00 


Representative One-Act Plays by 
British and Irish Authors 


Selected by Barrett H. Clark 
Contains the complete text of twenty one- 
plavs bv leading contemnorary drama- 
tists, including Pinero, Jones, Bennett, Yeats, 
\Wilde, Barker, Dunsany and others. $3.00 


Representative One-Act Plays by 


Continental Authors 

Selected by Montrose J. Moses 
This companion anthology to Mayorga’'s 
“Representative One-Act Plays by American 
\uthors” and Clark’s “Representative One- 
Act Plays by British and Irish Authors” 
ontains the complete text of twenty-one 
plays by Continental authors. $3.00 


Representative British Dramas: 


Victorian and Modern 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses 
Here are given the complete texts of twenty- 
one English and Irish plays most representa 
tive of the Victorian and Modern eras 
$4.50 
Representative Continental 
Dramas: Revolutionary 
= Edited by 


and Transitional —yfontrose J. Moses 
Fight European countries are represented in 


this new anthology, which contains the com- 
plete text of fifteen modern plays, together 
vith a general survey of the development of 
Continental drama and individual bibliog- 
raphies. $4.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
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